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One 


ié VILLAGE mayor was still talking. 

It was ten o’clock and the General Council had been in 
session since seven. 

The mayor said: 

“Stories. Nothing but stories. Nobody’s ever known 
what went on up there and it was twenty years ago and it’s 
long past. The truth, as I see it, is that for twenty years 
we've been wasting good grass, enough to graze seventy 
head of cattle all summer. If you think the village is rich 
enough to go in for such extravagance, just say so, but as for 
me, I don’t think so and I’m the one who’s responsible. . . .” 

Our mayor, Maurice Pralong, had been nominated by the 
young and so was backed by the young. The old men’s 
party, however, was against him. 

“That’s just it,” said Munier. “You're too young. Twenty 
years, you don’t remember. . . . We, on the other hand, 
we remember.” 

Then once again he told what had happened twenty years 
ago in the highland pasture they call Sassenaire. He said: 

“We think as much of our grass as you do and we're just 
as worried about the village finances, But what is money 
when our lives are at stake?” 

Which madé some of them laugh, but Munier went on: 

“Yes, that’s what I said, and I know what I’m saying and 


I say it again.” 


“Come, come!” said the mayor. 

The young men still supported him but the old ones kept 
protesting, and Munier said: 

“I’s life I’m talking about—the life of people and 
beasts: nya 

“Oh, come now!” the mayor began again. “These are 
nothing but tales. . . . My cousin Crittin is a reliable man 
and we can count on him. And as I say, seventy cows at 
least would be pastured for the summer, while now we have 
no idea how we'll feed them here . . . with all that grass 
up there going to rot, greening, growing, ripening, drying, 
and no good to anybody. At most it would take only a few 
hundred francs to get things in shape. Just say yes . . .” 

Munier shook his head. 

“I say no.” 

Several older men also said no. 

Again Munier got up. 

“Look here! Even if the village made five thousand francs 
a year out of this, ten thousand, fifteen thousand, if it got 
fifty thousand a year, I would say no just the same. No, no, 
no. Because of the men’s lives, and not only their lives in 
this world but in the next, and that’s worth more than all 
the gold we could pile up, even if it reached higher than the 
roof of our houses. . . .” 

But the young men interrupted: “That’s enough!” 

“All right!” they said. “Let’s put it to a vote!” 

Some pulled out their watches. 

“Three hours we’ve been at it! . . . Who’s for it? Who’s 
against?” 

First, they raised their hands to see if they would vote at 
all; then they voted yes and no. 

“Those voting yes, raise your hands,” said the mayor. 

Fifty-eight hands were raised and only thirty-three were 
not. 


Two 


S. THE necessary negotiations began with 
Pierre Crittin, the lessor, who came from the valley. 

In the valley they have their own ideas, which are not 
always the same as ours, because they live near a railroad. 
Pierre Crittin was a cousin of the mayor on his wife’s side, 
and the whole thing had come from a conversation the 
mayor had had that winter with his cousin, who was aston- 
ished to hear that they didn’t use the mountain. The mayor 
told him why. Crittin had laughed, because he came from 
the valley. He said to the mayor: 

“Tl take this mountain, Pll take it over whenever you 
like.” 

“Oh, if it were only up to me! . . .” the mayor said. 

“Listen,” said Crittin. “(Next summer I won’t have Che- 
nalette any more; they’re asking too much for it, so [’m 
looking for something else. And it’s just as I said: Pll take 
over Sassenaire whenever you say. The matter should be 
put up before the Council; I’d be surprised if there would 
still be any opposition, since your story is such an old tale 
. . . you don’t believe it yourself, or do you?” 

“Of course not.” 

TE VEEN OT cay i5 

Crittin raised his glass of muscatel: 

“Your health!” 

“To be sure, I couldn’t give you much the first year,” 
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Crittin went on, “because the place would have to be fixed 
up. But when you know how to go about things, it’s inter- 
esting to recondition a mountain; the sort of thing I like. 
. . . And it would be to your advantage too. Think of the 
credit you’d get just for improving the village finances, for 
they’re not in too good shape, I understand.” 

“No, not too good.” 

“You see?” 

So they finished another glass together in the cellar, then 
another; and the mayor said: 

“Oh, as far as I am concerned, I’m all for it; ’'d been 
thinking about it for a long time; it was just a question of 
finding a tenant. But of course, now it’s for the Council to 
decide. First of all, ’'d have to sound people out, get them 
used to the idea. Then, I’d let you know. .. .” 

“Agreed!” 

They drank a glass. 

“As for me,” said Crittin, “I don’t think there’s the slight- 
est doubt that everything can be arranged, if, as you say, 
one goes about it right, for nobody really believes those 
tales any more . . . except possibly two or three old fel- 
lows. The best thing is just to go straight ahead, you'll have 
strong support, you'll see. Remember, the young group is 
behind you. Here’s to you! . . .” 

“And to you!” 

“There would just be the question of the terms, but 
surely some agreement could be reached. I'll bring along 
my nephew Modeste, and I’ve got the big cheese boiler; in 
fact, ’ve got everything we need. We could start the re- 
pairs the middle of May. Everything would be ready by the 
end of June.” 

It had all begun with this conversation between the 
mayor and his cousin at Christmas; and in fact, the opposi- 
tion had not been so strong as the somewhat timid-minded 
mayor had feared, All those under forty had said to him: 

“Oh, if you’ve found someone! ... We would have 
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agreed with you long ago but the trouble was we couldn’t 
think of anybody. Those old tales, you know . . . All that 
caused a big stir. But if you have somebody now, someone 
sure, someone you can guarantee, well, we'll go along and 
WOte fOr it... 4.” 

One month passed, then two, and the mayor continued 
to talk cautiously about his project to those whom chance 
threw in his way. Some shook their heads, but most of them 
saw little objection, and in fact it was clear that those tales 
of twenty years ago were already quite forgotten. Finally, 
the mayor had only to do a little counting: this person for, 
and that one against; so that, first in his head, then on paper, 
he had no trouble in totaling up both sides; after which he 
summoned the Council. 

There had been a first village council, then a second—and 
the mayor’s calculations, as we’ve just seen, had not been 
too far off. Fifty-eight yeas, thirty-three nays: a good 
majority. Even so, the group of older men had been far 
from pleased, and after the voting, several had left the 
courtroom. But since there had been a vote, the rest of us 
didn’t care too much, and the mayor thought: “Well, any- 
way, I’m covered,” which for him was the important thing. 
He wrote to his cousin immediately the next morning, for 
there were still some conditions to discuss. But these fell 
under the jurisdiction of the municipality, and since the last 
elections, which had brought Pralong into office, it was com- 
posed of only four members, all men under fifty. 

Here is youth coming to the fore, at the same time carry- 
ing other men along with their new opinions, and the opin- 
ion of youth is that only the young know what it’s all about 
because they’ve gone and got an education, whereas the 
oldsters can barely read and write. 

Thus, the young had won out and Crittin had reappeared. 
There had been little difficulty in agreeing on terms, but 
they decided that before any final settlement they would go 
to the spot and see for themselves. 


They had to wait until the snow began to melt. The win- 
ter, though very cold, had fortunately been dry and there 
were signs of an early Spring. The Sassenaire pasture is 
seven thousand feet or more up the mountain and is by far 
the highest belonging to the village. There are three others 
but these are on the sides of the valley whereas Sassenaire is 
at the far end, under the glacier. In the shaded spots on these 
heights there may be two or three feet of snow as late as the 
month of June. It was to Crittin’s advantage that this year 
the layer of snow was lighter than usual and had thus been 
more quickly worn down by the good warmth of the sun, 
which had begun to make itself felt as early as March. It was 
almost the middle of May before the five of them—the 
mayor, Crittin and his nephew, Compondu and the-village 
ranger—were able to go up. They left at four in the morn- 
ing with their lanterns and provisions, not forgetting two 
little larchwood kegs of muscatel. They wore hobnailed 
shoes, and the two Crittins leather leggings; the others, 
cloth gaiters buttoned up the sides. You go first on level 
ground at the left side of the deep-bedded stream whose 
wide sandy banks become visible only when the water is 
low. But at this season the sandbanks and even the two 
sides of the stream had completely disappeared. You saw 
dimly where the stream was marking time as it raised its 
white back to the level of the meadows. 

This was still the good land, its grass already high and 
thick with flowers; the good land where the stream was 
silent and peaceful in its pastures like a grazing animal. The 
men walked in two groups, the mayor and the Crittins 
somewhat ahead. The mayor had a lantern; the ranger had 
a lantern. They began to climb, Little by little, they moved 
farther away from the stream, which slid down on their left 
as on a rope while they themselves toiled over the humps 
and bumps of the path which mounted on the right. They 
passed a little group of hay-sheds which watched you com- 
ing, kept quiet to watch you coming, and afterward hud- 
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dled together as if to talk things over. You could still see a 
little as there were stars and a rather wide expanse of sky, 
though soon the sides of the valley pushed closer and from 
the depth of the night a new, darker sort of night advanced 
to meet you as if to prevent your passing. The mayor 
raised his lantern, its square panes shedding beams of light 
in front of it and on each side. One of them struck the steep 
mountain slope ahead, casting shadows on the rocks; the 
two others drew the red pine trunks forward on the right 
and on the left, where they seemed as if broken off by the 
wind a short distance above the ground. You began to make 
your way between these columns of stumps as in a corridor 
hollowed out by the lantern. It pierced a path ahead as you 
advanced, then took it away from you, and complete dark- 
ness crashed down. You were caught, you were weighted 
down—your shoulders, your head, your sides, and your 
hands and arms. It impeded your movements, got into your 
mouth; you chewed it, spit it out, only to chew and spit it 
out again, as if it were earth from the forest. It was like 
struggling when buried alive, until the light of the lantern 
restored you to life. Meanwhile they kept on, the five men 
kept on, and from time to time a stone which they’d kicked 
would go rolling down the slope that they themselves were 
climbing, blending its noise with the noise of their boots. 
Several of them smoked, but on a night like this, smoke as 
you might, it was just as though you were not smoking. 
No matter how hard you draw on the stem of a pipe and 
inhale, if you can’t see the smoke it’s as if none were there. 
So gradually they had let their pipes go out and had stuffed 
them back into their pockets. They were now men without 
pipes, men without sound except for the sound of their feet. 
At times one or the other would speak, but words are like a 
pipe, and when you can’t see them words also have no 
taste. At last the men stopped talking altogether and so 
heard the torrent the more clearly when it returned with its 
din. Gradually it grew louder until suddenly, at a turning, 
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it was there in full blast. This was because they had entered 
a gorge where, if you had shouted at the top of your lungs, 
you couldn’t have been heard; where the terrific uproar 
would have drowned out even the shots of a gun. It seemed 
to grasp you by the armpits and float you through the air. 
The men stopped a moment. Once more they saw the 
mayor’s lantern rise and trace a semicircle of light, though 
at what distance above the ground, and how held and by 
whom, it was impossible to tell; it almost seemed self-pro- 
pelled in its two or three trips around. The shafts of light 
ended by striking a barrier of woods on the left and, on the 
right, a rocky slope, while straight ahead the path re- 
appeared just wide enough for one person, so that the men 
got into single file. The passage had been cut through the 
rock itself, which had been dynamited. The noise came 
straight from the abrupt drop on the left where it hit you 
full under the chin, under one ear, on one side of the face, 
in contrast, presently, to a fallback of emptiness and silence. 
And then you had to go searching for the sound to find it 
again, because now there was a hollow in the land. 

They climbed, they reached level ground, they climbed. 
It’s long, this journey to the hut: the gorge must be trav- 
ersed from one end to the other. Ordinarily, one allows 
four hours for the ascent and three for coming down, but 
the beginning of May was not yet a favorable time and the 
four hours had long been exceeded. However, the pines had 
thinned out and you were beginning to see all the way to 
their tips in a dusty haze such as the wind stirs on the high- 
ways. There were the trunks which stood out a bit darker 
in color than the gray of the air while you could see, among 
their tops, what looked like little grimy skylights. 

The five men continued for a short distance, here and 
there brushing aside a last shadowy curtain before emerg- 
ing into a cleared space and full daylight. Their lanterns 
being now no more than two useless spots of color, they 
blew them out. From here on, they had to proceed cau- 
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tiously because of the vast snowslide. Crittin took the lead 
with his iron-tipped alpenstock. First hollowing out a hole 
with his feet, he plunged in knee-deep, then took a step, 
and one by one the others followed, placing their feet in the 
holes Crittin had made. It was in this manner that they 
could be seen advancing in little jerks and shoves, and for a 
long time they were just five specks, five tiny black specks 
against the white. They reached a fresh snowslide, they 
reached a rockfall. The great mountain walls began to show 
alongside and ahead of them, and while they climbed 
through the twisting paths the walls dropped in ever more 
vertical and smoother shafts toward them. There were no 
longer trees of any kind, there was no longer even the 
slightest trace of grass. All was gray and white, gray then 
white, and nothing but gray and white. And the men grew 
smaller up there as the walls rose higher, walls which had 
become gray also, a dark gray, then a light gray; then all at 
once they turned a rosy pink, but falsely pink, for this color 
does not last. It’s a color like that of flowers, but a decep- 
tive, quickly fading color, for there are no longer flowers 
here, nor any sort of life. This is the bad land, ugly and 
frightening to behold. A land above flowers, warmth, grass, 
or any sort of good thing; above the song of the birds, 
which here can utter only cries: the snow raven, the red- 
beaked jackdaw; but white or gray birds, the only ones still 
able to live here, but without song. Otherwise, there is noth- 
ing and no one, because you are beyond the good life, be- 
yond men—the sun meanwhile striking all five of them at 
once from the left—and the year here lasts two months, 
three at most. 

But one is obliged to come here to seek whatever little 
food the place can still provide. That’s why the men kept 
climbing and were struck on their left side by the sun; then, 
they were completely in the sun; then were dazzled by the 
glistening pools of snow which they still had to cross. In 
other places, avalanches had fallen. 


II 


Again they had come close to the stream, they saw it in 
front of them hanging from the rocks. 

But they had still to make many zigzags, rising toward 
the top by zigzags, reaching the top of this last barrier. It 
was at about midmorning that they arrived at the brink of 
the last ridge from behind which they appeared, showing 
first their hats and their heads, showing next their shoulders. 
And now the whole pasture was before them. 

At the end of the pasture, the glacier hung painted in 
beautiful colors, as was the whole valley; and these beauti- 
ful colors all together pressed forward, gathering them in, 
but the men scarcely noticed; that wasn’t what they were 
looking for. 

Pralong’s only comment to his cousin was: 

“Well, there'll be plenty of room at least.” 

And Crittin said: 

“Room, yes... 

Then, without further ado, they started off again and 
came to boulders as high as houses where they sank into the 
snow. They made their way as if through little snow-bound 
streets between these blocks of stone, they came out from 
between these blocks, they reached a stretch of gravel, and 
from there, a slope of grass as soft as felt. The grass was 
still damp and springy underfoot since the snow had only 
just thawed out. They kept climbing; they reached the 
foot of the mountain wall. 

There before them was the dairy hut. You couldn’t dis- 
tinguish it at first from the cliff which it abutted, where 
the beams of its shedlike roof were fixed in the rock itself— 
you had to come closer to notice that the roof had caved in 
in many places, that the door no longer hung on its hinges, 
and that many stones had fallen from the top of its walls. 
All of this, however, was to be expected. Having examined 
everything carefully, Crittin sat down and wrote figures in 
his notebook. They’d drawn the wooden stopper from one 
of the small kegs, and with the stopper dangling on its 
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string, they passed the keg around, they ate, they took a 
turn about the pasture. They came back, they drank again, 
they ate; then, since the discussion was still going on, Crit- 
tin, in answer to one of Pralong’s questions, said: 

“All right, then. Under those conditions, I’m for it. . . .” 
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Three 


S. EVERYTHING was settled and the papers 
were signed. As soon as possible they sent up a crew for re- 
pairs, which were made so quickly that within two weeks 
everything was finished. Next, they took up the straw mat- 
tresses for the bunks, and finally the cheese boiler, which 
was no small undertaking but was successfully accom- 
plished just the same. 

There was nothing left to do but hire the men who were 
to go with the cattle. 

On this score, it must be said, one thing made a bad im- 
pression on the mayor. 

For several days no one had applied; then Clou ap- 
peared, and the mayor was not favorably impressed by 
Clou’s being the first to come and apply. 

Clou’s head tilted to one side; he had a perpetual little 
cough. 

“You're the one to apply to, I believe, for the highland 
pasture.” 

He had begun to look at the mayor from beneath his one 
eyelid still in use, for the other hung motionless over an 
empty socket. His nose was crooked and the left side of 
his face was smaller than the other. He stood with his hands 
thrust into his pockets and his head tilted to one side. 

He looked at the mayor with his single eye, which was 
his right eye, but you could never really tell whether Clou 
was looking at you or not. 
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You never could tell with him, and the mayor felt em- 
barrassed. In the first place, he had not yet succeeded in 
hiring anybody; then, too, he would have much preferred 
not to have dealings with that type of man, a man whom 
everyone had been shunning for a long time. Nobody 
knew just how Clou lived; he hunted without a license; he 
fished without a license; he looked for herbs in the moun- 
tains and for stones, some said gold as well, and as for cer- 
tain other things, they were only talked of in whispers. 

“T just can’t say,” the mayor told him. “It all depends on 
my cousin, I’ll have to talk to him about it. . . .” 

“You see, it would suit me very well this summer, be- 
cause up there I'd be near . . .” 


It was beginning to grow dark, on a Saturday evening. 
There were just the two of them. Once again they had 
climbed up the little path behind the village, at the same 
time that Clou, below, was talking to the mayor. They had 
gone up the path, had turned with the path. A little farther 
on was the place where they always went to sit, with the 
setting sun at their backs. There was a hole there in the 
hedge; Joseph, first, went through, then he turned to give 
his hand to Victorine. He took her by the hand; he said: 

“Look out for your skirt.” 

She came all bent over too, first just her head appearing 
on the other side of the hedge; at this moment Joseph 
straightened up, still holding her by the hand. As she 
stepped out fully into the light, she turned her tanned face 
toward him. A lock of curly black hair had escaped from 
the comb and fallen to her nose. 

She pushed it behind her ear as she straightened up in her 
turn. Then she faced him with a smile which showed the 
white band of her teeth gleaming in her dark face. 


“Just as you like,” Clou said to the mayor. “I’ve plenty of 
time, you can decide and let me know . . .” 
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They had the setting sun behind them, as well as the 
hedge, and they could sit in the grass. 

They felt so good up there, with the setting sun and also 
the hedge behind them. 

Before them, the meadows sloped down to the village, 
which seemed to have slid there the way young boys do on 
their breeches. 

On a level space a short distance across the stream, a 
cluster of little roofs nestled together under their thin blue 
streams of smoke. 

Through the color of this smoke, you saw the color of 
the slate roofs, the color of the wood. You saw the gray 
slate and the red, brown, or black of the old beams above 
the whitewashed foundations of the walls. You saw how 
the roofs kept together, how they’d got together and liked 
to be together, huddling close in that friendly manner—and 
Clou meanwhile saying there was no hurry. You saw also 
the gardens behind their fences beginning to turn green, 
with spots of yellow, blue, and red. 

It was good up there behind the hedge, screened as they 
were from every eye. Before them were the mountains 
growing a rosy red; beneath them, people talking in the 
little streets, doors turning on their rusty hinges. They 
heard the long cry of the bolt being pulled across the 
pigsty, so like the squeal of the animals it enclosed. . . . 

At this moment Clou wheeled about, his hands still in his 
pockets. He said: 

“It would have been handy for me, that’s all. . . . But 
it’s for you to decide.” 

The fact was he knew very well that they were all afraid 
of him, and he took advantage of it. 

The mountain was no longer pink; it had turned yellow. 

There was the sound of hammering, someone was sawing 
wood. 

It was evening, the beginning of June, and the men who 
were to go up to the hut should already have been hired, 
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but, except for Clou, no one had applied—and those two 
were again sitting up there under the hedge and for a long 
time they had not spoken. The mountain in front of them 
was now gray; even the highest peaks had been stripped 
of their colors in the sky. 

They still said nothing. She was waiting for him to speak 
first. Finally, she turned toward him; she had begun to feel 
astonished. She looked at him, she looked again, her glance 
asking: ‘““What’s the matter?” 

This was when the mountain had turned completely 
gray, like ashes settled on the embers. 

You heard the crack of whips; you saw the cows coming 
to drink at the spring—dark spots, for the breed here is 
small and black. 

There was still much talk in the village—and Clou had 
just gone off, his left shoulder drooping lower than his 
right; it was about now that Victorine looked once more 
at Joseph. 

He had not yet spoken but he saw that he could not keep 
silent much longer. And it was up there under the hedge 
where they’d so often been together that all at once he 
said: 

“Listen, Victorine . ...” 

Words that broke that long silence, a silence that at pres- 
ent was beginning to spread everywhere, except for the 
flow of the water, the rustle of the leaves, or the goat’s little 
bell, which she shakes all night. But the sound of man is 
hushed; the men have gone home and are having their 
supper. 

It was as if Joseph had purposely waited until this mo- 
ment so that she could better hear what he had to say. 

“T’ve counted up, you know. . . . We’re going to need 
two hundred francs, if we expect to get married in the fall 

. or don’t you want to any more?” 

He gave a sidelong glance and saw that she had turned 

her head toward him, then lowered it. He started again. 
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“So, you still want to?” 
She shook her head playfully. He went on- 
“Because if you do . 

‘Then stopped once more. 

“Listen, my little Victorine, we must be sensible. My 
idea was this. Those two hundred francs . . . Listen, I 
said to myself that I would go up to Sassenaire, since they’re 
looking for men. My mother’ll be able to get along by her- 
self, because we'll send the two cows up there. I’ve just got 
to go and speak to the mayor. And we'll find those two 
hundred francs somehow, because, as you well know, we’re 
not rich. And we'll be able to buy the bed, sheets, every- 
thing we need. And the room, we'll have that fixed up be- 
fore winter too. Everything will be ready before Novem- 
ber, since that’s the month we spoke of . . . that is, unless 
you don’t care about that any more. In that case, I suppose 
we could wait, but as for me, I don’t want to have to wait. 
Do you?” 

He had talked straight on without a break until he 
couldn’t help seeing that her head had drooped, and al- 
though he would have liked to go on, he realized that it was 
time to stop. She had clasped her hands between her knees 
and drawn her shoulders together as if she were cold. 

Two or three times the rapid tinkle of the goat’s bell 
sounded; then the stream resumed its talking, which would 
go on without interruption till morning. 

Joseph listened to its endless repetition of the same long, 
mumbled sentences while he waited for Victorine to speak, 
but still she would say nothing. 

“Well, Victorine? . . . Victorine, are you cross? . . 
It will only be three months, you know, and if you don’t 
want to, think of some other way. . . . Won’t you say 
something, Victorine? .. .” 

He tried to take her hand; she drew it away. 

“Victorine, why do you sulk like that?” 
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When he tried to draw closer, she turned him aside. 

“Then it’s true . . . you are cross, aren’t your Very 
well then, we'll just have to give up the idea of marrying 
for the present. You well know, money isn’t come by easily 
around here; I’ve thought things over very carefully, you 
may be sure, and it’s no fun for me to go up there either. 
But it’s for you, I mean it’s for us, it’s for the two of us. 
Because when I speak of you, I’m speaking of myself; you 
and I are one, or aren’t we, Victorine? Are we?” 

Onvyes But’. 2a. olf...” 

He was conscious of the wet grass under his fingers as 
her voice began to tremble. 

“Oh, not up there, because . . . 

Then, just as when a thread is not strong enough, her 
voice broke altogether. 

“Because what?” 

“You know very well.” 

Pbiush. Victorine.. ..: .”’ 

It was his turn to feel a little angry. 

“Those stories! Nobody believes them any more.” 

He put his hand on her shoulder, he drew her gently 
toward him. 

“Come on, be reasonable. . . . 

He reached forward in the shadow. He let his hand rest 
on her cotton jacket. He felt the roundness under the cloth. 
He felt the roundness, the warmth, under the cloth, in the 
cool evening air, growing cooler all the time. A first star, 
still alone, had opened above the mountain. 

It was round and warm beneath his hand, and for an in- 
stant all this seemed to stir beneath his hand, then stopped, 
when he said: “So you see you must decide, my poor little 
Victorine. One can’t do just what one likes when one’s not 
rich, you know. . . . It’s only because I love you... 
and you, you love me, don’t you? Well then, say you will.” 

A first star had come out when the day had withdrawn, 
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like one of those yellow flowers one sees opening in the 
pasture grass when the snow begins to melt. 

“The other huts have already got their men, so I'll go up 
with Crittin. And we'll have a beautiful room, a new bed, 
and we'll have a half dozen pair of fine linen sheets. I'll buy 
you a dress .. . I’ve counted up, I'll have enough... 
and there’ll only be three months to wait and we'll be seeing 
each other sometimes on Sundays. . . .” 

And while he spoke, two stars, three, then four. 

“As for all that other business, it’s just nonsense. In the 
first place, no one has ever been able to find out exactly 
what did happen up there, because those people all con- 
tradicted one another. And it’s so old now, twenty years 
ago . . . I wasn’t around, neither were you. . . .” 

He laughed. 

“So come now, smile... . Say yes. . . . Look, Vic- 
torine, tomorrow I’m going to the mayor. Victorine, [’m 
going to the mayor... tomorrow ... to the mayor. 
. . . Yes or no? If you say nothing, that means VCS aa 
Onericw: 

She said nothing. He stopped. 

ST wosle.: 

He stopped. 

"CEDERC cs 8" 

She still said nothing. 

He looked at her for a long time, then in a low voice he 
began: 

“Victorine, come here.” 

His hand had never left her shoulder, and now he began 
to draw her gently toward him. The stars kept coming in 
the sky, forming squares, triangles, lines, and finally all the 
stars were there. If you could have counted them, you 
would have found that not a single one was missing. 

They said nothing more, only the goat kept sounding its 
little bell. 

And that was all, except for the heavy bass voice of the 
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water and its perpetual talking. It was the water’s turn to 
speak, which it did every night and all night long. 

From eight in the evening until nearly five in the morn- 
ing, when the doors of the houses open once more, creaking 
on their rust-eaten hinges like women quarreling. 
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Four 


L. SEEMED that Joseph’s visit settled every- 
thing, for on that same day young Ernest’s mother went to 
ask the mayor to hire her son. Ernest was only thirteen, 
but in the mountains they need a herd-boy for the small 
jobs—they call him the “botibe”—and a child of this age was 
just right. Then after supper it was old Barthelemy’s turn, 
for he was going to have to give up his other place. 

“So if you think you want me I'll go back. I was up there, 
you know, twenty years ago.” 

“Ah,” said the mayor, “you were?” 

fl Bi ee 

Speaking as he did through his thick, short beard, the 
color of dry moss, and from under his hair that hung down 
on his forehead between the brim of his felt hat and his 
skin: 

“T was. And I got back, as you see, and if you'd like [ll 
go up again.” 

“Oh, as far as I’m concerned,” said the mayor, “those old 
Eales 

“Yes, but I. . .” Barthelemy began, then changing his 
tone: 

“T’m safe, you see.” 

And taking his pipe from his mouth, he went rummaging 
under his shirt for a dirty black string that hung around his 
neck. He pulled out a sort of pouch and said: 

“Tt’s in here. It’s a paper.” 
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He said: 

“With this, nothing can bother you. For they didn’t all 
get back from up there that other time. But now, with me 
having the paper . . .” 

The mayor started to laugh. 

“Well then, now that you’ve got the paper .. . 

And promptly the next day everything was settled. The 
Crittins, uncle and nephew, that made two; Joseph, three; 
young Ernest, four; old Barthelemy, five; then, a big fellow 
of eighteen named Romain Reynier had applied, and that 
made six. So only one place was left, the one Clou had 
applied for, and the mayor had once more to decide 
whether or not he would hire him, a thing he was most 
reluctant to do. “But if we don’t take him,” he reasoned, 
“he'll make us pay dearly, because that’s the way he is.” 

The mayor said to himself finally: “It’s better to have 
him up there than down here. The others are perfectly re- 
liable and they’ll know how to keep him in line.” 

So he told Clou that they’d take him. 

Clou went immediately to the tavern, where he ordered 
himself a dram and began to drink, drinking on credit 
against the pay he’d get at the end of the season. 

He kept to himself in one corner of the tavern, where he 
sat before his little white jug, smaller than a wine glass, in 
which his drink also was white and not the fine yellow 
drink of respectable people. 

He looked through the window at the people passing, 
having settled himself there long before the time of day 
when anyone came to drink. This left him alone for hours 
in his corner busily watching and careful to keep his good 
eye toward the window. 

He smoked his pipe. 

From time to time he tapped on the table with his empty 
jug and big Apolline would come. 

“Another,” he’d say, or: “How goes it, Apolline? Every- 
thing all right?” 


”? 
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He hardly needed to ask; a mere glance would have done; 
it was just a way to start the conversation. 

And sure enough, big Apolline could be heard saying: 

“Has he shown you his paper yet?” 

“Who’s that?” 

“Barthelemy.” 

“No.” 

“Then you haven’t heard?” 

SINOGs 

“Well, says he, to go up there you ought to have a paper. 
It’s a paper to St. Maurice, he says, and you write things on 
it and then dip it in the holy water font at Saint-Maurice- 
du-Lac. And then you sew it in a pouch and hang it around 
your neck i257 

“Oh, I don’t need any paper,” said Clou. 

She was a big girl, a bit simple-minded. She said: 

“That’s what Joseph claims, and Romain claims that too. 
The Crittins laughed at Barthelemy when he told them. But 
I don’t know what to think. . . .” 

“Think like them and think like me.” 

And with that Clou shut his shut eye even tighter so that 
he could open the other all the way, and raising his face, 
both the small and the larger half, above his mustache, 
which was short on one side also, he resumed: 

“Oh, we’re philosophical. . . . Know what that means? 
It means we know how to operate. But keep quiet about 
this, understand?” 

Then all at once he stopped; people were coming in. 

The evening Angelus had begun to chime, interrupting 
the noise of the shuffling benches. The three men who had 
just entered bared their heads; with their backs turned, they 
hadn’t been able to see whether Clou had bared his head or 
not. The chiming went through the three final strokes, after 
which the noise of the benches started up again. And out- 
side in the village, all the noises started up as well. The 
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three men—they were the mayor accompanied by the two 
Crittins—were then seen going over to Clou. 

The ascent was planned for the twenty-fifth of June, 
two days hence—St. John the Baptist’s Day—and the mayor 
wanted it to be observed in the old way, that is, he wanted 
a big celebration such as had always been the custom in the 
country. On this point the village had been somewhat 
divided. Many said: “Let’s wait and see . . . we could 
always have a real one next year if all goes well this year.” 
But the mayor held to his idea. For several days he had 
schemed in every way to win the others over. He had 
bought drinks for those whose opinion counted, and again 
that evening he had made an appointment with several peo- 
ple, thinking they would be impressed by the Crittins’ sup- 
port. He’d been at this sort of thing for several days, repeat- 
ing the same speeches from morning to night, defying the 
older men’s opinion and especially Barthelemy’s—Barthel- 
emy, who of all of them would have been the one to know 
and who said: “There oughtn’t to be too many people or 
too much fuss made over it this time.” The mayor merely 
shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, you,” he said, “we know all 
about you and your paper!” Which made them laugh. He 
went on with his arguments, stressing all the expense the 
village had incurred in doing over the dairy hut and fixing 
up the trail, all the trouble they’d taken. He said it would 
be a pity, and illogical, not to celebrate the ascent. Very 
unjust also to the Crittins, who were about to arrive. They 
would certainly feel slighted. It was to everybody’s in- 
terest to welcome them in the best way possible, as it was 
they who had arranged everything and might be less closely 
associated with the project the following year. 

The sky was pink. The sky was pink in the west where 
the sun set. As you stood at the foot of the church the cross 
of iron showed black in the pale pink light. 

At the top of the high stone steeple rose the iron cross, 
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which had at first grown black in the pink light so that one | 
saw it clearly. Then it began to move downward. | 

As you moved up the cross moved down. You saw it 
glance against the rocks, then down it went, gliding down 
all the way. Then it came to rest in the black woods, the 
woods whose blackness it shared, and there it vanished. 

Again the two of them were alone and had sat under the 
hedge. The grass was damp, which drew out the red and 
black slugs from their hiding places. Then he said: 

“I want to thank you, Victorine. You’ve been so very 
nice; I want you to have a little gift. 

“I want you to have a special little gift. And then I'll be 
coming down once, and once you'll be coming up, and we'll 
break up those three months, they’ll pass sooner like that.” 

The tavern was crowded that night—and Joseph did a 
great deal of talking too. 

“And then, the day after tomorrow, you're expected to 
come along with us, and we’ll go up together. What dress 
will you wear?” 

She had been sad until that moment; now she changed 
completely. 

“Which is your favorite?” 

Women are like that. She said: 

“Shall I wear the blue one?” 

“Oh yes, the blue one. With the little pink and green 
kerchief.. 2.” 

She said: 

“Whatever you like.” 

“And then, the hat I gave you, with the little chain and 
cross.” 

She said: 

“Oh, another thing. I want to be the one to make the 
garlands for your two cows and for ours. What time do 
we leave?” 

Then: 


“Remember, you promise you'll come down once.” 
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Then: 

“How many Sundays will they give you?” 

He told her. 

And she: 

“TI go and pick some flowers. Pll put them in water so 
they won’t wilt. It’s a pity there aren’t many in the garden 
yet, but I'll go and get some in the meadows.” 

He said: “Tl come along.” 

“It’s best to make the garlands first before putting them 
to soak. The big tureen—d’you think that will do?” 


The bells rang very early for mass, which they attended 
together. Then they went to tie up the garlands. The mayor 
had finally won everybody over, and almost all of them had 
decided to come. The girls festooned the cows’ horns with 
their garlands, and Victorine made four as her share, the 
most beautiful of all, with flowers from the meadows and 
the first flowers from the gardens. 

It was a beautiful day, and this seemed a good omen. 

The sun was up early in spite of the height of the moun- 
tains all about, and these were the longest days of the year. 

It was a beautiful day, a day full of sunshine; there were 
three mules. 

Then there were seventy head of cattle, for the most part 
heifers, Crittin and his nephew led the way. Crittin carried 
a hod, his nephew another, and the mule balanced on its 
pack saddle a sort of tower made of all sorts of wooden 
utensils. 

The cows’ horns were festooned with flowers. The men 
wore their Sunday suits, the girls their finest dresses, with 
silk kerchiefs of every color forming a triangle behind. 

Romain walked beside the first mule; then came the herd 
in groups of two or three animals; and the day shone bright 
on their spotted coats, some black, some black and white, 
others brown or russet, while the men walked beside the 
trail. 
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The boys stayed with the girls. The second mule came 
next: Barthelemy led it. 

This second mule was heavily loaded with straw mat- 
tresses and blankets, also a sack of salt for the lick, and be- 
tween the mattresses and the sack sat a little girl, her legs 
hanging down the sides in their thick woolen stockings and 
brass-tipped boots. 

The day had been beautiful and clear, hot in spite of the 
fact that on these heights the mornings are ordinarily quite 
cool. The first flies were on the wing, blowing like trumpets 
in your ears. A beautiful day it had been, a balmy day; each 
cow had a bell, some had big wrought-iron bells. After the 
cattle came the third mule carrying the provisions: cheese, 
dried meat, and enough bread for three weeks.. With this 
third mule came Joseph and, with Joseph, Victorine. They 
brought up the rear because Joseph had said: “We'll be 
more to ourselves.” Then he said: “Jump up, Victorine; 
he’s tough.” It was a sturdy sorrel mule, four years old. 
“Know how much I weigh?” she said. “Who cares?” he 
said. “Jump up. .. .” 

She had mounted the mule; they had left a little space be- 
tween the column and themselves, so that there was no one 
on the path for a while until the two of them brought up 
the rear with the big red mule. The herd entered the forest. 
There, beast and man followed each other in a long file be- 
side the pine trees, The noise of the torrent had started up 
again. They came to places where you would have said the 
cows were wearing bells without clappers, while on the 
other hand the pace was slowing down. The hut master at 
the head of the line was the first to slow down, thus regu- 
lating the speed of the others. It was no longer possible to 
go two abreast, so the boys went in front holding the girls’ 
hands to help them over some large stone or to cross the 
rocky steps on the trail. And always Joseph and Victorine 
kept falling a little farther behind: by now, she had got 
down from the mule, but it was still useful, for Joseph held 
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it by the tail while with his other hand he pulled Victorine 
along. She was a lazy girl; besides, it’s long, this trail. 

They climbed all this long trail, this long mountain trail; 
first, over grass full of great patches of flowers; then, 
through the pines, on the carpet of needles, spotted also 
and embroidered everywhere with gold—the meadows, the 
forest, the sun, the sun and shadow; then, the great gorge 
and then nothing but shadow; then the beginning of the 
rubble, the fallen rocks, then again the sun—and you could 
see up there their long column, which now looked very 
small, seeming scarcely to move as it crossed the immense 
gray slope. You lost sight of it only to discover it again 
much later, in the same spot, you’d say, but actually farther 
on. Then, if you listened closely you also heard a very faint 
sound like a stream in its narrow channel, or like the wind 
gently pushing the leaves, then letting them fall back. 

It had been a lovely day. All those who had joined the 
men agreed as to the fine quality of the grass. The pasture, 
they thought, looked very rich, having been favored that 
year by the exceptional warmth of the sun, and the water 
coming down from the surrounding cliffs. 

Of water there was plenty; of wine, more than enough in 
the two casks carried by the mules along with the provi- 
sions. At first they had rested, eating and drinking, while 
the cows had at once begun to graze. The men had then 
gone in groups to inspect the repairs in the room where the 
cheese was made, and in the room where they’d sleep; next, 
where the herd would be sheltered in case of bad weather. 
They had found everything in place; there was no denying 
it, it was now once again a good and sturdy shelter, you 
could ask for nothing better. Some had gone to take a turn 
about the pasture, while others unloaded the mules and put 
the tools away. 

The boys and girls had seated themselves in groups on the 
grass. There was more drinking, then they danced. 

They danced, they drank between dances; the boys and 
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girls danced and they drank, the men drank. And Joseph 
and Victorine also had drunk and danced; they had danced 
all the dances together, and for a long time, longer than was 
wise, since they had let the big round sun go down un- 
noticed behind the mountain and the hour hand had already 
passed five o’clock before anyone had thought to pull his 
watch from his pocket. That is why they had to hurry. 
Joseph had gone with Victorine as far as the first of the little 
trails, then had sat on the ground following her with his eyes 
while she hurried down, looking back at each turn. 

Their eyes searched for one another; he lowered his a bit 
more each time; she had to raise hers a bit more each time. 

She kept going down; he remained seated. She would run 
awhile, then stop, look around, wave her handkerchief. 

She kept getting smaller; she reached a spot where the 
path went level again only to sink, a little farther on, behind 
a projection of the slope; there he still saw her, then he saw 
her no longer. 

There he saw her for the last time; there for the last time 
she had turned; after this, nothing more was seen but the 
upper half of her body, then only her shoulders, then only 
her head and the hand which she still waved above it. 

And a small white dot marked the place of her hand. .. . 


It was now quite useless for him to keep looking; there 
was nothing more where she had just been. How was one 
to understand? 

He stayed sitting, he didn’t move. “Where is she?” he 
wondered. It was as though she had been deprived of life 
when she had been cut off from his sight. 

But he looked on, he couldn’t help it, kept searching for 
her down there below him. But all he saw was that the 
night was coming on; that only a gray streak marked the 
place where she had been. Since there was no more of her, 
there was no more of anything. Everything was empty, 
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everything was deserted, as it became cold and the deep 
silence fell. 

Up above, a few crows still circled against the high 
mountain walls before returning to the cracks in the rocks 
where they nested, and if they still uttered their cries, they 
were not strong enough to come as far as this and reach us. 
So there was nothing any more but the sound of water, 
which didn’t count, and that great void; Joseph stood up 
because he was cold. 

He took great strides, he had buttoned his coat, the pas- 
ture had closed in rapidly. He noticed that the walls which 
surrounded the pasture were covered with black stains. 
From time to time he felt compelled to look back at these 
walls. You could see nothing until suddenly a stone clat- 
tered down. 

Another stone clattered down, and this time in the direc- 
tion of the glacier; then, as he looked up, Joseph saw it full 
in front of him, still flushed rosy pink on its summit, but 
at that very moment the pink went out. 

At the moment when Joseph raised his head, the pink 
died out on the glacier, now gray through its entire length, 
as it seemed to move forward and come to meet you. 

It appeared to come toward you with an evil color, an 
ugly pale green color, and Joseph no longer dared to look. 
Lowering his head, he had started to walk faster; fortu- 
nately, the beautiful bright yellow light of the fire on the 
hearth soon came into view through the open door, and 
Joseph kept his eyes fixed on the fire and never looked away 
again. 
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Five 


U. THERE, they had begun immedi- 


ately to live that life which for three months was going to 
be always the same. 

They set about the milking before five in the morning, a 
task in which they all joined; then the master and his 
nephew started the fire under the big copper boiler which 
hung on a movable arm. 

Next, three of them went off with the herd, raising their 
staffs as they followed it; these three were ordinarily 
Joseph, Romain, and the boy. 

The master and his nephew remained behind for the 
work in the hut; the three others went off with the cows, 
which couldn’t be left to graze as they pleased or wherever 
they chose. Each day they had to be careful to change the 
place so that all the grass might be used—thus, two men in 
the hut and three with the herd, which left Barthelemy and 
Clou, who were usually kept busy with something near the 
hut. 

Barthelemy was passing to and fro with his wheelbarrow 
that morning, while Clou had taken his gear and gone to a 
spot somewhat below the hut. This was a place where the 
water which came down the mountainside was apt to lie 
stagnant, spoiling the roots of the grass, so that the men 
had opened an outlet farther down where the water was 
needed. There are endless such little tasks in the mountains, 
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more than enough to keep you busy all day if you take the 
trouble to do them well. But Clou, for the moment, was 
busy at nothing. Screened from sight by a rise in the 
ground, he had sat down with his pipe and was engaged in 
a minute examination of the rocks in front of him, scanning 
them from one end to the other, because of the hiding 
places that were surely there, just a matter of knowing 
where best to find them—with Barthelemy passing back and 
forth in front of the hut, and the master and his nephew 
inside cooking up the cheese. 

Another moment passed. It was while the master and his 
nephew were still before the hearth; but a moment later, all 
at once it seemed to them that the light in the room had 
dimmed, it seemed as if someone were standing in the open- 
ing of the door, and in fact there was someone there, 
though neither of them had turned around. 

The voice, when it finally reached them, came from be- 
hind, and from the voice they knew it was Barthelemy. He 
said: 

“You didn’t hear anything last night?” 

For a moment the master kept on stirring the big boiler 
of milk with his wooden scoop; then, though it wasn’t cer- 
tain that Barthelemy had spoken particularly to him, he, 
as master, replied: 

“No.” Still not turning around. 

Barthelemy went on: 

“All right then, fine. If you didn’t hear anything . . .” 

The daylight fell over his shoulder and his beard; the 
front of his body was lit by the fire; he stood in the opening 
of the door; he said: 

“Because the other time, it started like that too. . . . So 
I wondered if you heard anyone walking last night. For it 
certainly seemed to me I heard someone walking. But if 
you didn’t hear anything, perhaps I was wrong. . . .” 

Irritated by Barthelemy’s muttering these things in his 
beard, the master now turned: 
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“Well, you’ve got your paper, or haven’t you?” 

Viese 

“And according to what you say yourself, with that 
paper of yours nothing can bother you.” 

“No, not me.” 

“Then suppose you stop worrying about the rest of us.” 

He sounded quite put out; besides, he had to attend to his 
cheese making, a delicate operation. 

“The rest of us, I guess we’ll manage.” 

With that, he had shrugged his shoulders and Barthelemy, 
without insisting further, had gone on pushing his wheel- 
barrow; already the day was getting on, bringing the sun 
toward the middle of the single strip of sky visible above 
that narrow notch where all of us were to be for three 
months, seeing nobody, seeing exactly nothing but the sun 
traveling always in the same straight line above us, as if it 
were hanging on a cable, 

That first day was rather short as far as the sun was con- 
cerned, for it was quickly hidden from us. At about five 
you could already see the striking and the biting at its lower 
edge. Atop one of the peaks a horn-shaped rock jutted out 
against the sky, and on that day it went driving its wedge 
into the bottom of the sun, the way you would split a 
stump. 

The sun was split, in fact, from one side to the other, and 
its two halves drew further and further apart, both of them 
falling over on their sides as if they were going to roll down 
on you—two great dark red firebrands, which stayed hang- 
ing, however, but quickly grew smaller. And soon it was as 
though the horn, then the mountain wall supporting it, 
were beginning to tilt, were tilting more and more; and 
they let their shadow slip off them like a piece of clothing 
they were shedding. There was no longer any sun. There 
was no longer anything but that great shadow that came 
over us and that we saw racing up the slopes in back of us 
at a terrific speed, beginning with the grassy slopes, then 
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the first rocks, a little less swiftly over these first rocks, 
changing the look of everything, the color of everything, 
changing even the climate. 

You had passed abruptly from one season to another. 
There had been no transition between the height of summer 
and the end of autumn, with several hours of the day to- 
ward night cut off. With the sun hidden, here it is as if the 
day were already over; that’s why they are so short. 

Already Joseph and Romain were preparing to round up 
the cattle. 

No one knew exactly where Clou was, no one ever knew 
exactly where he was. But old Barthelemy was there, push- 
ing his wheelbarrow back and forth. 

The master and his nephew had come to sit by the dry 
stone wall of the hut, where you still had the good heat of 
the sun on your back, the wall having kept warm from it 
like a stove from its fire. 

They waited there until the herd returned, then when 
everyone was back they got up, for the cows must be 
milked again. All seven of them now set to work, while it 
seemed as if night would never return, with the unchanging 
semidarkness and the lighting of the pink lamps, across the 
snows, on the highest peaks, at the top of the glacier. 

They milked, they finished milking, the lamps above 
were not yet put out. 

Romain had begun to make the soup; they were still 
aglow. 

And still a short time passed before the first one began to 
dim, as at last it did, however; the live coals grew red, wrap- 
ping themselves in a fine gray ash, through which they still 
tried to shine, but no longer could. At this moment the 
men had gone back into the hut, one by one, dragging their 
feet, and had pushed open the door. 

And it was a little later arcund the fire, because they had 
come to sit around the fire. They sat there in a circle. At the 
master’s side was his nephew, then came Joseph, then Bar- 
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thelemy. Barthelemy faced the wall in back, and this was not 
a wall like those in ordinary houses built with stones placed 
one on top of the other by a workman’s hands, it was the 
mountain wall itself, a work of nature, a work not of man 
but of God. Big moist patches glistened on it from the fire. 
There was this wall and turned toward the wall was Bar- 
thelemy, his face also dimly lighted by the fitful gleam as it 
circled about, changing the position of the objects in the 
room. A face all lined and wrinkled, the color of ham rind, 
with a beard broader than its length and resembling dried 
grass; small eyes, a very small nose, a mouth you couldn’t 
see (and you only guessed it to be where it was by the 
direction of the pipestem thrust under the mustache). 
Barthelemy was facing the wall, his arms resting .on his 
knees and his head drooping. Joseph and Romain were on 
either side, then farther to the right sat Clou and young 
Ernest, and to the left the master and his nephew. When 
you looked at Barthelemy sitting there facing the wall, you 
saw that his beard was moving but that no sound came out. 
The others kept silent too, this being the moment after eat- 
ing when one lights one’s pipe and lets the stomach do its 
work. It must have grown completely dark outside, and 
perhaps there were stars, perhaps there were not, you 
couldn’t tell. You heard nothing. Why listen? There was 
nothing to hear. It was like the beginning of the world be- 
fore the coming of man. Or like the end of the world when 
man would have disappeared from off the face of the earth. 
Nothing stirred anywhere, there was not a soul, nothing 
but air, rock, and water, things that have no smell, that 
don’t think, that don’t speak. You listened, nothing came, 
it was a night without wind. Again you listened, still noth- 
ing came. So that inside, by contrast, the fire made a great 
noise when it crackled, or when anyone coughed, or spit, 
or moved his foot. So that Barthelemy made a great noise 
out of a small one when he said: “Yes, yes,” and shaking his 
head repeated: “Yes, yes,” in his beard, in answer doubtless 
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to that little speech he was still making to himself. The men 
turned toward him. Again he shook his head, made a slight 
gesture with his hands, at the same time thrusting out his 
beard. And the master: 

“What’s it now? That thing still bothering you? . . .” 

Coming suddenly like this, the master’s voice frightened 
you but at the same time reassured you. It restored life. All 
of them shifted their positions, moved their knees, their 
elbows, their arms, their feet, thus breaking the rigid im- 
mobility of their bodies. The fire as well shot up a brighter 
flame which lighted them up afresh and sent shadows 
scurrying across the beaten earth floor. Barthelemy’s face 
seemed to have come forward, and he said: 

“Because I was here.” 

His face appeared to get bigger, his whole body got big- 
ger, and then was drawn back again. 

The light died away to nothing and the shadows crept 
back into the objects which had brought them out. All now 
was in shadow, and from that shadow: 

“Yes, I was here.” 

The master began to laugh. 

“Go right ahead, Barthelemy, it will do you good... 
after all this long time you’ve been mulling over your tale.” 

At the same time he had taken from the pile of kindling 
a branch which he tossed into the fire, and the rest of his 
speech came while all the needles of a big pine branch flared 
up, so that Barthelemy was carried forward once more and 
they saw his mouth going up and down more quickly than 
ever. 

“Oh, you don’t believe it, I can see that. But I don’t care, 
it’s true. . . . Because I was here,” he went on, “and we 
were just like now, there were seven of us just like now, 
old Chamosen was one, remember him? No, you couldn’t 
remember him, you’re all too young. Anyway, a big stout 
fellow, a six-footer, a man like they don’t come any 
MOREA. 5. 
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He sucked at his pipe with its perforated cap, threads of 
blue smoke curling out of each of its holes and twining to- 
gether higher up in the air. _ 

“And it all started from nothing at all, just a splinter that 
got stuck in his thumb. . . .” 

He said: 

“He died from it.” 

He looked from one to the other, then: 

“He died from it. . . .” 

And once again: 

SE DIEC sande 

At present, he was retreating into shadow; he was being 
drawn backward, as if he wanted to hide a secret; however, 
that was not his intention, for he started in again: . 

“We didn’t even have time to take him down the moun- 
tain, because he was already. all swollen up, all black 
and swollen. He had begun to rot before he was even 
dead... .” 

Nobody replied, there was nothing to say in reply. Bar- 
thelemy went on: 

“And that was it.” 

Barthelemy said: 

“And that was one of us. The next was the master. He 
was at the exact spot where you are, master. It was just like 
this evening, only now there were only six of us. Then I 
said to them, well, I said: ‘I tell you I heard walking again 
on the roof, no good’ll come of that. . . .” They started in 
to laugh, just like you. I said: ‘Around two in the morning, 
it woke me up... They ‘said: > “Not us... al esand: 
“Well now, that’s just too bad!’ But on top of it, the master 
had to go to hunt the next day, and I was all against him 
going and I told him so, But he wouldn’t listen. Well, the 
next day we found him lying dead among the rocks. We 
had to wrap up his head because his brains had come oozing 
OUt Sad 
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Nothing could stop Barthelemy now, and in quick short 
sentences from inside his heavy beard he said: 

“And he had to be taken down to the village on a litter 
and that left only three of us back here in the hut. So I said: 
“That door has got to be kept shut’; it didn’t have a lock. It 
had no lock, no key, not even a bolt. I said: ‘It’s got to be 
fastened with a rope.’ I wanted to go look for the rope, but 
the other two got up because they were mad—I don’t know 
why they were mad, but they were. They said to me: 
“None of that!’ and I said: ‘Oh, very well then.’ Just the 
same, that was the last night we ever spent here, and they 
soon saw which of us was right. Because they couldn’t help 
hearing. They'd sat down but all of a sudden they turned 
and faced the wall, they hid their faces under their blankets, 
they got as small as they could, curled up in a ball under 
their covers on the straw. And me, I just listened. Someone 
was walking on the roof. So I said: ‘Well, what about the 
rope now?’ But just about then something or other jumped 
down from the roof. I got there just as it was about to come 
in. I just had time to give a shove with my shoulder when 
the door started to open, and then I jammed it to at the bot- 
tom with my foot. Only I had to hold it that way till morn- 
ing, hold it all by myself that way till morning, and by 
morning everything had calmed down once more. But you 
couldn’t have made us stay up here an hour longer for all 
the money in the world. We went back down that same 
day with the herd.” 

He came forward again; he said: 

“And the next year we didn’t go up, nor the year after, 
nor the one after that, nor any year, for twenty years run- 
ning, as you know yourselves, and not until this year. And 
as time went by, people stopped believing, but I was here 
and I’m telling you the truth. Yes... yes...” 

He had begun to talk into his beard again, so that you 
could no longer hear what he said, though he kept nodding 
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his head still, and everything had become quiet once 
more. 

At times a faint little sound was heard: it might be a stone 
rolling on the roof, or a drop of water. 

“Then why did you come up again this year?” the mas- 
ter asked. 

“Oh, now I’ve got the paper.” 

You saw his hand feeling for it under his shirt. This tale 
about the paper did some good at least, for it made you 
laugh, at the same time helping you to forget the rest of the 
story—for now the master said: 

“And who gave it to you?” 

“Sauget.” 

“And who’s Sauget?” 

“Oh, you didn’t know him either because he was already 
old even then, but he was someone who knew more about 
these things than anybody. He was a wise man and a 
scholar, he’d read a lot in books. He said: “With that paper 
of yours, nothing can hurt you; just dip it three times be- 
LOE VOU Ores he" 

Barthelemy was getting up, and while he was getting up 
he said: 

“Three times in the holy water font at Saint-Maurice- 
du-Lac. The Sunday after St. Maurice’s feast day.’ And 
that’s what I’ve done.” 

Now he was on his feet. And the master: 

“Can’t the paper do the same for us?” 

But Barthelemy had turned his back and was no longer 
listening. For one last time he was lit up from behind before 
he stepped into the shadow; you could just barely see him 
as he passed under the low door leading to the sleeping 
room, after which there was the sound of the straw mat- 
tress, then nothing more. 

The others remained a moment longer around the fire. 
You heard them laughing. No one remembers whether 
Clou said anything or not. 
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All they remember is that they stayed around the fire a 
longer time than usual. 

A hurricane lantern hung on a nail in the sleeping room. 

They slept in three large pine bunks that took up three 
sides of the room, the fourth side of which was cut through 
by a window: three large bunks, their outer side supported 
by legs and the other plugged into the wall. They went to 
bed; the last one blew out the lantern. 

A long time must have passed when suddenly Joseph 
heard someone speaking to him. It was young Ernest. 

The moon had risen and was streaming through the tiny 
window onto the bunk on the left side of the room, where 
Joseph saw that Barthelemy was sitting up, working his 
beard up and down again; probably he was praying. 

Beside him, with his back turned and his face to the wall, 
Clou seemed to be asleep. 

Joseph was in the shadow, so that he couldn’t see the boy, 
but he felt him trembling very close to him. “Please won’t 
you please let me get in with you?” he said. “I’m afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

But the boy just said: 

“I’m afraid, I’m afraid.” 

He was trembling, though Barthelemy, who was still 
sitting there, seemed to notice nothing. So Joseph said to 
him: 

“All right then, come along; there’s room.” 

He made a place beside him, then he must have gone 
back to sleep. The moon had gone when he awoke, but he 
could still feel the boy’s body trembling against his own. 
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|e pown below, meanwhile, jogged 
on as usual, and a few days later old Munier went up to the 
forest with his sledge to get a supply of firewood. 

They use sleds for the bad trails where no wagon or 
wheeled vehicle can venture, or, instead, they have sledges 
made of big pieces of wood barely stripped of its bark and 
held together by pliable wicker bands instead of nails, with 
broad runners. Such was Munier’s sledge, to which he had 
harnessed a cow. 

He was going down again with his supply of firewood 
and had just reached a particularly steep rise in the path 
which lower down joined the path to Sassenaire. 

The cow had been having a good deal of trouble in haul- 
ing her load, and Munier had tried to help her by taking the 
lead and pulling her by the bridle. But all of a sudden the 
animal had squatted on her haunches and Munier was tug- 
ging, as hard as he could, in the opposite direction, with 
both hands, 

Then you could see the shafts rubbing upward against 
the animal’s round flanks and extending higher than the tip 
of her horns. This threw the front of the runners off the 
track, so that the whole underside was visible. The entire 
mass then toppled over and pushed the animal forward. Her 
hoofs in sliding over the ground left two shining tracks of 
pebbles, crushed in places to fine flour, with dust rising 
from each side of the runners as if they had caught fire. 
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Fortunately, there were level places on these slopes where 
you could rest from time to time, and Munier took advan- 
tage of one of these to let his beast get her wind and also 
to get his own. 

It happened while Munier was there. He was looking up 
the path. 

He was astonished to see someone coming along the path, 
astonished also at the person’s size, but the most astonishing 
thing of all was the way he was coming—head bent for- 
ward, running, stopping, going a few steps, then stopping 
again. 

Munier kept looking—Munier who had voted no, who 
had been one of those who had voted no at the village meet- 
ing—and then he said: “But it can’t be!” Then: “Yet that’s 
certainly who it is!” Then: “I wonder what has happened” 
—having at the same time pulled so hard at his beast that she 
received the full weight of the load on her haunches. 

It was young Ernest. He was in his Sunday clothes; his 
weekday clothes were in a cloth sack on his back. He kept 
his head lowered, you couldn’t see his face. He had been 
forced to stop since the path was blocked by Munier and 
his sledge. But he had still not looked up from under his 
little felt hat, once black, now rusty with age; and even 
now (since Munier had begun to speak to him, was saying 
to him: “And where have you been?’’) he kept his face hid- 
den behind his arm. 

‘“Where’ve you been?” Munier started in again. 

Stull without looking up, the boy nodded toward the 
mountain, and then, in spite of the sun and the heat, his 
shoulders began to tremble under his ill-fitting jacket. 

“Why’ve you come down?” Munier kept on. 

The boy merely trembled the more, all over his little 
body, now, and down his trousers—trousers that were either 
too long or too short, for they were not exactly a man’s 
trousers, nor were they breeches, but fell stiffly down his 
legs with a big bulge at the knees. 
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“Things weren’t going so well up there, is that it?” 

Young Ernest nodded. 

“Oh, so things weren’t going too well. And just what 
was wrong?” 

“Twas . . . I was afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“Because somebody was walking.” 

“What?” 

“Somebody was... was walking... 

“What?” 

“Yes, on the roof... . 

“What?” 
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‘.. . Then the master said to me: ‘Get out!’ ” 

And then: 

“T’m cold. My head aches. . . .” 

“Come along,” said Munier, “We'll go down together.” 

Without another word Ernest began to walk along with 
Munier, while the cow pulled, but now that the path was 
good she no longer required attention, so for the moment 
Munier busied himself by asking young Ernest all sorts of 
questions. 

Some men were working in the meadows along the path; 
they straightened up and leaned on the handles of their 
scythes. 

And farther along came the village, but Munier had 
already stopped every person he had met, and this he con- 
tinued doing in the village, so that quite a crowd gathered, 
while someone went to inform young Ernest’s mother. . . . 

Victorine was writing a letter that evening and it was 
already about ten o’clock; she was in her room writing to 
Joseph when she heard a commotion in the street. 

She went to open the window. A woman had just come 
out of her house at the upper end of the street; other women 
were on their doorsteps. 

Victorine recognized young Ernest’s mother, and young 
Ernest’s mother was saying: 
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“T don’t know what’s the matter with him, but he never 
stops trembling. . . .’ 

Bars of light streaked through the half-opened doors onto 
the flagstones along the street where the women leaned 
over close to each other for the things that they were say- 
ing. And from below: 

“Oh, I’ve tried everything. I’ve given him boiling-hot 
tea, I’ve put bottles of hot water on him. . . . Nothing’s 
done any good, what can I do?” 

“You'll just have to wait... . 

They came down from the stoops; the women joined 
young Ernest’s mother. 

It must be noted that Victorine hadn’t given much 
thought to the matter that evening and, having closed her 
window, she had started writing again. Romain was to 
come down the following Saturday with the mule, and her 
great concern was the letter she planned to entrust to him. 
Nothing important happened until that Saturday, and Vic- 
torine’s letter had been ready for two or three days, a long 
letter in which, however, she had left an empty space to be 
filled in at the last moment. 

As early as half past seven on Saturday, she was in the 
shop. 

Romailler had chuckled from behind his counter when 
he saw her come in. 

“Well, well! You up already?” 

He laughed in his black beard, his hands in his pockets, 
there before the stacks of soap and bolts of cloth which 
filled the shelves behind him. 

“But see here, they can’t possibly get here before ten.” 

He was speaking of Romain and the mule, because she 
was already growing uneasy; speaking of Romain and the 
mule in the plural because they were to come down to- 
gether. 

“So why don’t you come back a little after ten? Or do 
you want to wait for him?” 
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He was speaking now only of Romain. 

“Here’s a chair, have a seat.” 

But she was too excited to wait. And she came back at 
ten o’clock, at half past ten, eleven, at half past eleven, at 
noon: Romain had still not arrived. 

Not, to be sure, that anything very serious had happened, 
except that he had stolen an old shotgun from his father 
which he had hidden, on the day they went up the moun- 
tain, under some dry leaves near the path where he ex- 
pected to retrieve it as soon as he had the chance, and now 
he did have the chance. But although he had intended pru- 
dently not to use his gun until coming back, the temptation 
had already proved too strong and so he had lost almost 
three hours, because there are squirrels, and sqmetimes 
there are hares, but lacking hares there are always squirrels, 
jays, and doves. He had fastened his mule by the bridle to 
a larch tree and said: “Now you stay there,” and then had 
gone to search under the leaves in a cranny of the rock 
where, besides his gun, he had left a powder horn, some 
shot, and percussion caps in a tin box. It was an old flint- 
lock, but that didn’t matter. Then, careful to make no noise, 
he slipped from tree to tree, looking up through those high 
wells between the trunks, with a covering of air at the top, 
a beautiful covering of blue air. 

Romain aimed, fired, missed. 

The shock jolted his shoulder as the outpouring smoke 
formed a second barrel to his gun. He stood there with his 
gun raised, expecting to see the squirrel fall, and the squirrel 
did not fall. 

A little farther on, a jay had begun to squawk, so Romain 
rushed after it. 

It was in his nature, and he yielded to his nature, among 
the tree trunks, in the rubble, climbing up or down the 
steep slope, slippery as it was with pine needles and cut by 
layers of rock. Finally he reached a bare spot overlooking 
the tops of the pines which grew below and on which he 
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had seen some pigeons alight. So he fired at the doves and 
they left in a straight line to the other side of the gorge, 
covering in one or two seconds a journey that it would take 
a man hours to make because he would have to go down, 
then up again, with great trouble, whereas birds have only 
to take off on the fine straight highway—the fine smooth, 
straight highway of the air. . . . 

Romain had kept on racing after the pigeons, racing 
again after jays, having several times risked cracking his 
skull. It was past noon and the mule was still waiting by 
the path, so that as a result of everything Romain didn’t 
appear at the store until after two o'clock. 

On the way, he had had plenty of time to prepare a story 
in answer to any question. “Well, you see, a heifer wan- 
dered off,” he said; and then he got hungry, and above all, 
he was thirsty. 

He ate, he drank, and as for Victorine, she had been one 
of the first to be there (for the sixth or seventh time); so, 
seeing Romain sitting calmly before a beer mug and a glass, 
she had changed color through sheer joy—for joy had first 
drawn all her blood to her heart, then pumped it back 
again, making her ears hot and swelling the veins of her 
neck. 

She went straight up to him. 

“Good God, Romain! What happened?” 

But he, again: 

“Why, nothing at all.” 

He began his story all over: 

“A heifer got away and we all had to go after it, and that 
delayed everything.” 

He emptied his glass. But as for her, she had had to swal- 
low another big bowlful of air before she had been able to 
pull herself together. Then all at once: 

“Haven't you got anything for me?” 

She had only just thought of the letter Romain was sup- 
posed to have for her, and of course he had forgotten about 
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it. When he had got it from his vest pocket she rushed out 
with it, just at the moment the mayor was coming in. 

The mayor also questioned Romain and was very glad 
to find that nothing serious had happened. 

“That’s just what I thought,” the mayor said. “It’s just 
like young Ernest’s story.” 

“Oh,” said Romain, “speaking of the boy, what do you 
expect? He’d got homesick . . . he cried the whole time. 
The master said to him: ‘Go on back home if you want to 
cry.’ He was not much good anyway!” 

And the mayor treated Romain to a drink. 

“Because I thought from the first,” he said, “that Munier 
was trying to make a big thing of it in order to put me in 
the wrong. So I’m not sorry to have people hear what you 
have to say.” 

Several of Munier’s group had, in fact, dropped in as 
though casually to get the news; others came out of sheer 
curiosity. The store was now so full that many people had 
had to stay outside, and there drinking at the far corner 
was Romain, who had kept on drinking and talking—while 
Victorine was quickly filling in the blank space: “I am so 
glad, for ever since the other day I’ve been worrying. But 
you tell me everything is all right up there, so I believe you. 
You'll see by this letter that everything is all right here too, 
good-by. I’ve just got time to finish this letter, thanks for 
yours, but when are you coming? You'll try hard, won’t 
you, a week from tomorrow? And the next time, I’ll come 
up to you.” 

But she couldn’t stop, and in the tiny space that was left 
she put: “I love you so, a great big kiss . . .” 

It was nearly six before Romain started back. If he had 
kept his wits about him, perhaps nothing would have hap- 
pened, and he might even have cleared the bad spots before 
nightfall. But keep his wits was exactly what he did not do. 

He had scarcely reached the forest before the humiliating 
memory of his morning’s unsuccessful hunting returned to 
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his befuddled mind. So again he fastened his mule to a 
trunk and said to it as before: “You'll just: have to wait”— 
and although you couldn’t see twenty paces ahead of you, 
there he was off again to get his gun. 

That at least is how they explain it, for Romain didn’t 
reappear at the village until shortly before midnight, and 
nobody was ever able to discover exactly what had hap- 
pened. But toward midnight someone called out under the 
mayor’s windows, and the mayor woke up right away, 
there beside his wife. Romain called to the mayor right 
under his windows: “Hey you, up there!” with all his 
might; the wine had not yet entirely worn off and its ways 
are rough. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“The mule fell off the ledge.” 

“What’s that?” 

Then, in a lower tone: 

“Quick, come up. I'll open the door.” 

But the other went on shouting: 

“Just like I say—right into the gorge .. . A rock fell 
down on him.” 

The mayor, in his nightshirt, hurried to let him in. Not 
fast enough, however, to prevent the neighbors from hear- 
ing everything, or to prevent Romain from having time to 
tell his story to them too. 

“A rock, and if you want to know what I think, it didn’t 
roll down all by itself, in just the right spot like that. . . .” 

The mayor had to come, take him by the shoulder, push 
him into the kitchen, and turn the key. Then, as his wife 
had dressed and wanted to come down too, he locked the 
bedroom door; he shut his wife up in the bedroom, then to 
Romain: 

“Quiet, you fool! . . . Don’t talk so loud. Don’t you 
know I’ve got enemies?” 

But what was to be done, the news being already out?— 
and what to do next, except to go and see? 
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It was at one of the great mountain barriers, at one of 
those places where the wall of the gorge overhangs the 
abyss. 

They had gone out with several lanterns; they had grap- 
pling hooks and rope. Each of the lanterns cast a round spot 
on the rocks and the ground receded ahead of them, for 
here again a group was on its way. But they could discover 
nothing. Even when day came and one of the men was 
lowered into the gorge on a rope, no trace of either the mule 
or her load could be found. 

The rope had been fastened under his arms. He said: 
“Wait ..... Albright nows... All seq) 2... ccersigon es 
and then he had let himself go down, a few yards at a time, 
passing from one ledge to another until he reached the last 
one which jutted out in a strange manner over the very bed 
of the torrent. From there he could see everything—that is, 
he saw nothing. 

There was only the green water, the slick, deep, dead 
water, which gave you a chill just to look at it. It turned 
a somersault in the pockets of the rock, bubbling up like 
the contents of a kettle when it starts to boil. 

He looked, the man there at the end of the rope looked, 
and the others shouted from above. “Don’t you see any- 
thing yet?”—“No, nothing.”—“Can’t you go down far- 
ther?”—“No.” Finally there was nothing to do but pull 
him back. 

So the mayor said to Romain: “Don’t go making a big 
story out of this. You take my mule, we’ll settle about it 
later. There’ll be an investigation, we'll find out who’s 
responsible. But right now, get moving; they must be 
worrying up there. . . .” 
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| ae TooK his time about getting 


back. It was Sunday morning now, and on this trip up his 
gun stayed in its hiding place. He went up with the mayor’s 
mule and the provisions—salt, bread, corn, cheese—which 
he had bought at the mayor’s expense. But on the way, he 
already saw himself summoned before the judge, before the 
black-pine table in the courtroom—among the rock piles, 
because he’d reached the rock piles, where the thought of 
the reception he might expect from those above inspired 
him with no desire to go faster. 

As it turned out, nothing happened as he had anticipated. 
It was afternoon when he got to the pasture. He appeared 
slowly from behind the ridge. 

First his head showed as he peered about from under the 
brim of his hat. He saw no one in front of the hut, no one 
anywhere. 

The mule’s head followed his, then Romain stepped out 
completely. Still nobody either at the wide-open door of 
the hut nor in front of it nor anywhere in the pasture. 

Romain went on. He had to push ahead much farther 
still, he had to get within some hundred yards of the hut 
before he saw Joseph come hurrying out of the cattle-shed 
to fill a pail at the spring, then hurry back with it without 
even having looked around toward Romain. 

After that, no one. Romain climbed a little higher. At the 
bottom of the last rise, the path turned and tackled the slope 
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which led you directly opposite the hut. There, at last, 
within the cow-shed, Romain saw them all—the master, 
then Joseph, then the master’s nephew, then Barthelemy— 
saw them all there together in the cow-shed and one after 
the other leaning over something he could not make out, 
while with them in the shed, and contrary to custom, were 
several cows. 

Romain had begun to understand, and had already just 
about half understood when the master, stepping aside, re- 
vealed a bucket placed there on the ground, and when the 
master lifted the hoof of one of the cows, while Joseph 
held the bucket, he understood still better. . . . 

“The disease!” 

The word had been suddenly written inside Romain’s 
head and he read that word inside his head and then stopped 
short, for at that moment the master, who had seen him 
coming, cried out: “Wait!” He had turned his head and 
without straightening up, he called out: 

“Stay there! Don’t move. Leave the mule where she 
Seca? 

He had not even noticed, it seemed, that the mule in ques- 
tion was no longer his, that it was no longer anything like 
his—size, coat, age, everything—the others, for their part, 
merely looked up listlessly, then lowered their heads again. 

“You must go back down quickly and tell . . . tell Pont 
to come up. Be sure to warn everybody not to come up 
here before Pont . . . before Pont has . . . Oh, what’s 
to become of us! ... If that’s what it is . . . But Pont 
will know all right; so go down quick.” 

Looking once more toward Romain, his expression now 
completely changed, he shook his head and said: 

“He must come up without fail tomorrow morning.” 

But Roman had started off and was already out of hear- 
ing. This was his fifth or sixth trip, but the news was of such 
importance that he was not conscious of any fatigue. And 
besides, as it turned out, this worked out better for him. 
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It was noon perhaps. The sky was going its own way, not 
bothering about us. In the cow-shed, they were still trying to 
force open the mouths of the suspect cows. With one hand 
they grasped the pink muzzles of the lowing beasts, and 
with the other thrust their fingers between the teeth—and 
overhead, the sky was going its own way. It was becoming 
overcast, turning gray, with an assortment of tiny clouds 
ranged at equal distance from each other all over the valley, 
some muflling the peaks, which is called “putting on their 
bonnets,” others lying flat upon the crests. There was no 
wind. The sky was unhurriedly attending to its own affairs 
as, bit by bit, you saw the little white clouds come down. 
From up there, you could not even have seen the hut, the 
big stones of its roof blending with the others all about, 
nor could the cows have been seen, as they lay there in the 
grass, lay there silent in the grass. The sky went its own 
Wway—we too small for it to bother itself about us, even to 
suspect that we were there when it looked down from its 
mountaintops. The clouds kept slipping over the slopes in a 
steady, almost imperceptible movement, like snow-dust, or 
what is called a dry avalanche. The little white clouds kept 
lowering—and he, Joseph, meanwhile, had come out and 
was going to the pasture. But who could have seen him? Did 
he really count? Being no longer even a tiny speck among 
the great slabs of rock he was winding through: not seen, 
not heard, seen by no one, heard by no one, even at mo- 
ments passing completely out of existence when he dis- 
appeared into some gorge. He followed the bank of the tor- 
rent where the largest of the boulders had at one time fallen 
down—and still do fall—looking like houses with no roofs 
or windows, intersected by narrow winding streets and 
forming, as it were, another, miniature village there. But 
there were no children, no women, no men, nor the sound 
of any voice, nor the sound of a saw, nor the sound of a 
scythe, nor the cackling of hens, nor hammering on nails, 
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nor the planing of boards, and casting his glance around, 
Joseph felt his eyes ache from seeing rocks and stones, 
always rocks and stones, nothing but rocks and stones, with 
never anybody, with that absence of all movement, all 
sound, Nothing but rocks and stones with a little grass in 
spots, a few bushes, tall gentian stalks; nothing but rocks 
and stones and the water slithering like a serpent, appear- 
ing, disappearing, reappearing. He went on not knowing 
very well where he was going and always with the thought: 
“I won't be able to go down any more and she won't be 
able to come up and we won’t be able to see each other, we 
won't be able to see each other at all. . . .” And as he came 
out from between two new great slabs of rock, the water 
was there again rearing its back beside him. ““And God only 
knows how long it'll be. . . .” 

Overtaken as he was with forebodings of disaster, he felt 
invaded by the sense of his own smallness. Portents of dis- 
aster lurked about him everywhere, in the raw walls, the 
shaly rubble up yonder, the enormous towers, the chim- 
neys, the ledges, this whole evil country. Then: “Why did 
I come here? She didn’t want me to go. Oh, if only, if only 
I had listened!”—and all the while he was forging on, to- 
ward what? He didn’t know. “Ah, they see further than we 
do, women see better than we do. And now, my little one, 
where are you? You whom I wouldn’t listen to . . .” 

All this sang sadly in his heart as he went on with bowed 
head. “If it weren’t for that, we'd be together and today we 
would have gone to take a walk together, and now we 
would have been going home because you would have 
said: ‘It looks like rain.’ ” 

He said: “Where are you? You are all alone, where are 
your... And now that big fool of a Romain has got 
there; I can hear him from here: ‘Oh, don’t you know? 
They’ve got the disease up there!’” Joseph could just hear 
him shouting the news. And she’s in the kitchen, her father’s 
probably sitting on the bench out front. Now she’s leaning 
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out of the window and asking: “What are they saying?” 

He sees everything from where he is; he sees the street, 
he sees it to the far end, and at the far end he sees a fright- 
ened hen running off flapping her wings because of a 
woman who has come hurrying along. The woman is now 
climbing the steps, calling “Maurice” to her husband, who 
comes out. 

“They’ve asked Pont to go up . . . It’s the disease!” 

“Oh no, no!” 

He saw it all, and now, what about her, what was she 
going to say? So his eyes searched for her again, he could 
no longer find her. At this moment the scene became 
blurred by a huge rock appearing in front of one of the 
village benches and the bench dissolved. The actors, the 
faces, faded out, turned gray, were worn thin before his 
eyes like linen that has served its time. Then Joseph re- 
alized that he was in a place where there was no longer any- 
body; the separation seemed even more complete between 
himself and her, between himself and everything below. He 
was among more rocks and stones than ever, piled up one 
on top of the other, on his right and on his left—until some- 
thing ahead of him brought him to a stop. 

He saw that he had arrived at the bottom of the pasture, 
there where the path was blocked, where you had to raise 
your head, raise it still more, throw it back as far as it would 

0. 
: And high overhead, the eyes finally came to a kind of 
pale mist which looked like an extension of wet earth on 
the sky, veiling the upper part of the glacier as it came at a 
right angle toward you. But not lower down, where in 
places it glimmered green and in other places blue. Wher- 
ever the snow held on, it glimmered green; otherwise, the 
ice was bare and of the color you see when looking through 
a piece of blue glass, It was upright at the same time that it 
fell; it moved downward but it was motionless: a cascade 
of three thousand feet or more turned to stone, yet still 
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eddying, bubbling, leaping, plunging, breaking, subsiding, 
until finally through one last crevasse at the bottom it re- 
sumed its course, spurted out as a mountain stream between 
two great white claws fringed with black. 

The entire glacier was there blocking Joseph’s way, so 
again he flung his head back, thrust it forward, flung it back 
again, for once more this enormous, this unreal thing was 
coming, this unproductive useless monster, which made you 
feel you’d reached the end of life, the end of the world, the 
end of both life and the world. 

Once more his eyes swept up and down; he felt that if he 
so much as turned his back, the glacier would start moving 
in earnest and leap on him from behind. He could no longer 
go forward, he didn’t dare to turn back, while the light in 
front of him changed once more and faded. You could hear 
falling stones and creaking sounds like those made by a 
sleeper turning on his mattress. Again stones began to roll 
and they rolled down at Joseph’s left; he would have liked 
to get away but didn’t dare to, not wanting to leave and at 
the same time wanting to—while still more stones came 
rolling down. 

He looked to see if it were not some chamois, some wild 
animal—for there are woodchucks, there are even foxes on 
these heights, at times the snow hare, which is white—some 
touch of life to relieve all this sense of death. Turning his 
head but not his body, turning only his head without shift- 
ing his position, he saw that a man, if indeed it was a man, 
was stirring about up there in the rock piles, a man rock- 
colored himself, who had been hidden behind a boulder but 
who now stood beside it, duplicating it, while small relays 
of splinters like those broken off by the hammers of road 
workers came bounding down toward Joseph. 

A person in clothes, it certainly seemed to be a man, but 
a man the color of rock, a man like some big rock that 
might fall. So Joseph looked harder, stared, wanting to get 
away but still unable to, and then he saw who it was, but 
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he said to himself: “It can’t be!” Then: “I don’t see how it 
could be! . . . But just the same, that’s who it is... 
that’s just who it is. . . .” 

Joseph saw, in fact, that it was Clou, for at that moment 
Clou called to him: 

“That you, Joseph? Wait for me.” 

Although Joseph had still not moved while Clou came 
toward him, he saw now that the other’s two big pockets 
were crammed full of something. 

“What brings you here, Joseph?” 

His heavy, gray, square-cut jacket was of the same shape 
and color as the rocks all about him and from which he 
had emerged, and he seemed to be rolling down toward you 
in the same way he sent those big stones rolling. 

Presently he stopped. 

“Tt’s my trade, you know. . . .” Then: “And have I got 
some!” 

He went on: 

“But how about you?” 

For there had been no reply. 

He started coming down again. 

“Or perhaps you're getting a taste for it yourself?” 

Then you heard him laugh, for once more he’d stopped, 
and the stones, knocking, rubbing together, seemed to have 
started laughing too. 

He came closer, Joseph still not having moved. Clou got 
there, he stopped just a little bit above, where the light 
struck him on the left. The small half of his face, the one 
that had no eye, shone green, and the larger half was in 
shadow, so that it was impossible to tell whether his good 
eye was looking at you or not. There he was and he was 
saying: 

“Hear?” 

He slapped his pockets, he slapped the heavy bags his 
pockets made on each side of his jacket and which stretched 
the cloth tight over his shoulders bringing them forward, 
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bringing his long thin neck forward, bringing his whole 
tall body forward. He slapped his pockets and something 
inside sounded. 

“So that’s it? You’d like it? ’'ve got some, you know. . . . 

He laughed. 

“Oh yes, of course: we'd share.” 

He lowered his voice. 

“The fact is they’re done for up there in the hut. It’s the 
disease. . . . And that suits me just fine, but what about 
you, what are you going to do?” 

He took another step, looked about to see if someone 
might have heard him, then lowering his voice: 

“You know what? You're going to come along with me. 
It takes two in spots, you'll be a lot of help to me. One per- 
son has to be let down, and you could hold the rope. You’ve 
also got to know how to dig. Because it’s there, you 
knew. eret 

Again he looked carefully about him, looked a second 
time, up and down, to the right and left. He put his hand 
in his pocket and drew it out full. This was on his lighted 
side, so that his hand was lit up too and what there was in- 
side it. It gleamed with white, green, and violet sparks in 
the big black hand in front of Joseph. 

“You see? ... And then, that’s not all, you know. 
There’s gold. . . . I know the places. . . . So, Joseph, 
what do you say? .. .” 

He came close to him but Joseph drew away; with each 
step that Clou took forward, Joseph took one back. 

“And as soon as we’ve got enough, we'll clear out. We'll 
go by the mountain passes. We'll leave the rest of them here 
to stew in their own juice. We'll leave them here to rot, 
along with their cattle. But you and I, we'll take all our fine 
stock and make for the passes. It'll sell high in the cities. 
And we'll share profits. And you, you’ve got a fiancée. 
Well, with money, the world is yours. You'll write to her 
to join you.” 
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He came forward, rattled his stones—but Joseph, sud- 
denly, was no longer there. 

He had wheeled about and now the other had to talk to 
his back: 

“You don’t want to? Just as you like. Anyway, you'll 
have time to think it over. . . .” He laughed again. 

“Plenty of time to think it over, and even a lot more than 
you need. You only have to come and tell me. . . .” 

He laughed still harder. 

“But you're in an awful hurry... . Why don’t you 
wait for me? I’m going the same way, we'll go back to- 
gether.” 

Joseph kept running. He ran quite a while, then stopped 
and looked back; then he ran again. 

Then he stopped; he looked back; there was no longer 
anyone; he saw only that the sky had sunk lower, now 
screening the glacier halfway up its slope. So he thought 
of the cattle which must be brought in and then couldn’t 
be brought in because of the sick ones—all the while walk- 
ing toward where the cowbells came in single strokes, now 
one, now another. 

Just then he saw the master and the nephew coming to- 
ward him; and the master said: 

“Where’ve you been, anyway? I’ve been looking all 
over.” 

Again the master: 

“The bad weather’s coming . . . what now?” 

It was all they could do to see each other in the already 
darkening air, thickened by a kind of false night falling 
swiftly before the real night. 

“God almighty, what'll we do?” 

They had begun, meanwhile, to drive the cattle toward 
the hut; then the master said: 

“Tt can’t be helped, we’ll just have to leave them outside 
under the high rock.” 

And to his nephew: 
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“You run ahead and board up the shelter so that the cows 
in there can’t come out.” 


That evening already there had been a quarrel between 
the master and Clou; much later, when Clou came in. 

Without a word, he had first gone to the room where his 
bed was and where they heard him emptying his pockets 
into a sack. 

He emptied his stones into a sack on his bed. Now that 
the boy was no longer there, nor Romain either, he was 
going to have room for all the stones and all the sacks he 
wanted. So Clou didn’t hesitate to empty his pockets, and 
as noisily as he pleased. 

A moment later he came and sat down by the fire. There 
were now only five of them, including him. They were 
sitting around the fire, the master with his head bowed be- 
tween his hands. At Clou’s arrival, he looked up and his 
whole expression changed. 

“Are you making fun of me or something?” 

A face all changed and drawn, its mustache looking 
askew and about to drop off. 

“If you think you’re paid just to go wandering about 

. when, as you know, there are only five of usnow .. . 
five men and three sick cows . . .” 

But he stopped short because Clou was looking at him. 

Clou had come to sit in his usual place on the other side 
of the hearth opposite the master; and so, having dropped 
down there on the bench, stretched out his legs, and sighed, 
he had had only to raise his head toward the master, who 
looked away and said no more. 

Rain was falling in heavy drops, and the water, running 
between the flat stones covering the roof, dripped all 
around on the beaten earth. 

There was a sound as of someone walking on the roof; 
inside the hut, a faint sound as of someone speaking in a low 
voice. 
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There were also the rising wind and, between the blasts, 
the cows lowing in the shelter. 

And now Clou began: 

“Look, Barthelemy, that paper of yours, have you still 
got it?” 

But at this point the master got up and went for the hur- 
ricane lantern in the sleeping room. When he returned with 
it, Clou went on: 

“Because I’ve got an idea you may need it soon... . 

“Oh, Pve got it all right,” said Barthelemy, not without 
feeling for it, however, underneath his shirt. 

“Good!” said Clou, and Clou laughed... . 

The hurricane lantern was lighted. Holding it in his 
hand, the master walked toward the door. He reached the 
door. The master raised his arm to open it. The wind blew 
strong. 

The master raised his arm to open the door, but he didn’t 
open it. He turned to his nephew. 

“Look, I think you’d better come along with me. We 
ought to go see what the animals are doing.” 

At this, Clou laughed again and you could see that the 
nephew hesitated. But since Joseph had got up, the nephew 
got up too. 

The wind, now bursting in, sent the ashes flying upward 
like a white cloud of snowflakes against the black-varnished 
chimney. The great flame bent toward the wall in back, 
and Barthelemy, sitting opposite it, had no longer any face 
at all. 

The master, the nephew, and Joseph had gone out; Clou 
started again: 

“Are you quite sure you won’t lose it? You’re sure the 
string is strong? Got an extra one? . . .” 

The flame had straightened up; Barthelemy’s face came 
into view again. He shook his head, astonished: 


“No ? 
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Eight 


Te NEXxT day Pont took the ranger and 
set out. He had a pint or so of strong brandy in his knap- 
sack and, in another pack, a black veil, an old smock, a 
pair of working pants to slip over his others, and a change 
of shoes. 

This Pont knew all about animal diseases, including this 
one, so he took the ranger and went up, and Romain should 
have been along, but he was nowhere to be found. 

He must have gone into hiding, for he well knew what 
would happen to him if he went up, that is, he would never 
be able to come down again. 

It must be understood that we haven’t much to live on 
here except the livestock. We have no vineyards here; we 
live off the cattle. We have no wheat; nothing but a little 
rye and not much of that, just enough to make our bread; 
and barely enough vegetables and fruit. We live on milk, 
we live on meat. We live on milk, whey, cheese; we live on 
butter; and even the little bit of money we can put in our 
pockets comes from the cattle. This disease is a terrible 
disease for which there is no cure. It starts first in the cows’ 
hoofs and in their mouths, then the fever gets them, they 
grow thin, they lose their milk; and they would soon die 
if you didn’t get there first. The order is to kill them as 
soon as you know they’re ill, and there are also rules about 
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burying them; the pit must be at least several yards deep. 
In this way we try to reduce the chances of contagion, if 
not to check it altogether. It is a great loss, of course, but 
it is better to lose something than to lose everything. And 
the other precaution we take concerns the men, for the 
germ of this disease is mysterious, and, just as mysteriously, 
the men carry it around with them on the soles of their 
shoes, and if they are allowed to circulate, it spreads over 
an entire area. But they’re not allowed to circulate; they’re 
shut up with the animals. In places where the animals are 
stricken, the men are like prisoners, cut off from the world 
until the disease has been wiped out. And that’s why right 
after Romain’s arrival with the news, and even though 
nothing yet was sure, a guard had been set up at the 
approach to the village, for it was always possible that one 
of the men from the hut would try to escape and hurry to 
join the others, as they are always pretty much tempted to 
do; so a guard of four armed men had been posted in a hay- 
shed along the path, which luckily was the only practicable 
path there was; and it was forbidden either to go up to the 
hut or to come down from it, which held good for both 
men and animals, and even for dogs or cats; indeed, they 
have often been known to fire on dogs or cats... . 


All evening, in spite of the bad weather, the tavern had 
been crowded. They paid no attention to the wind or the 
rain, they just kept coming, crowding in; then more came, 
more crowded in. Young Ernest got no better; it was im- 
possible to warm him as he lay in his bed. The men kept 
coming, in spite of the heavy wind and the rain, while 
young Ernest lay there with his illness, which was no ordi- 
nary illness. And now that the cattle had been stricken too, 
it was like the plagues of Egypt in the Bible and there had 
been ten plagues and the fifth had been the death of the 
cattle. They peered into the night to see if the water of the 
stream had changed to blood, which had been the first 
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plague, then they had come to take their places at the big 
center table or one of the small ones against the wall. They 
sat in the smoke to which their pipes kept adding a little 
more, so that it clung to their arms when they raised them, 
or had to be torn apart with their heads when they moved 
their heads. There was more discussion than drinking. They 
let the muscatel, with its pretty color, remain at the bottom 
of the glasses, where it swung or tilted from some blow 
which made the whole table sway as when you’re in the 
cabin of a boat. The wind growled behind the panes; you 
had to shout to be heard, unless there came a lull, which 
would sometimes happen. It was in one of these lulls that 
old Munier was heard saying: 

“It’s all because you wanted to go against someone 
stronger than yourself, Mayor. .. .” 

This was no doubt the conclusion of some speech he had 
been making and which one couldn’t hear in the smoke, the 
wind, the voices, the heavy rain. Then, after another 
silence: 

“Yes, stronger than yourself . . . and she can be mean 
when she gets going.” 

Speaking, doubtless, of the mountain: 

“There are places she considers her own, places where 
she won’t allow intruders. . . .” 

There was a longer silence this time. 

“The rest of us, we’ve been through it. . . . But you, 
Mayor, you're slow to understand things, and your heart is 
closed. You wouldn’t listen to us, and now it’s too late. 
Things will have to take their course. But it’s your fault, 
Mayor.” 

He had turned toward the mayor, and everyone kept 
silent to hear what the mayor would reply, for he was there, 
and he said: 

“Well? Did you vote or not? And is it even sure yet that 
it is the disease? Can’t you wait to hear what Pont will have 
to say? And even if it is the disease, supposing it is, it 
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wouldn’t be the first time we’ve had it in these parts. Didn’t 
they have it at Le Chable, and also last. winter at Entre- 
mont, and at Evenaire? . . . Answer me, Munier, be fair.” 

Because he saw plainly that he was going to be aban- 
doned. 

“And at Chardonnes . . .” (in the noise, the din, that had 
started up again). “That’s why I said: ‘Let’s vote on it. 
And didn’t you vote yes? Didn’t the majority vote yes?” 

Several nodded their heads, because the mayor still had 
his supporters, dwindling though they were. 

“And everything I did, I did for the best. . . .” 

Outside through the silence you heard the heavy rain and 
the wind; the rain beat on the roof, the wind whistled be- 
hind the panes, and you thought: “How are those poor 
wretches doing up there?” But the mayor went on: 

“When I saw all that fine grass which had been going to 
waste for twenty years, and our ill-fed cattle, and the pov- 
erty of the village . . . I did what I thought was for the 
best. I had a chance. I said: ‘You are all free, perfectly free 
to make your own decision. If it’s no, say no; if it’s yes, say 
yes .. .. You said yes. And that clears me.” 

The man named Compondu said: “That’s right,” but 
Munier shook his head. And again the din became so great 
that it was impossible to hear what the mayor was saying. 

They all began to talk at once; their bodies swayed, back- 
ward, then forward; they lifted their fists, they let them fall. 
The wine swung in the glasses, the wine tilted in the glasses, 
the table slanted again; the whole room, its four walls, all 
seemed to sway in the thick smoke in which the two copper 
oil lamps were now like small yellow eyes shutting under 
their globes—everything slanting, then righting itself, as in 
the cabin of a boat. Shoulder touched shoulder; at all the 
tables, from one end to the other, they were welded to- 
gether at their shoulders, and when they reached for their 
glasses, everything began to slant once more. When they 
called, big Apolline appeared and wove in and out between 
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the groups as best she could. But there was no mistaking; 
we know, we know very well, what it is when it starts. . . . 
More people kept coming in. They were interrupted by 
people who kept coming in. Water streamed down the 
faces of those who came in; it poured down through the 
brims of their hats, a supply always in reserve behind the 
felt brims; it poured down in strings whenever they moved 
their heads forward. There were also those four who came 
in with their guns—the men from the guard who had just 
been relieved, their heavy woolen coats now steaming in 
the smoke. . . . We can tell when misfortune arrives. . . . 
And that mule? . . . The door opened, closed. With that 
door always opening and closing, it seemed as if the whole 
evil night outside were trying to get in as well. “Shut the 
door!” some shouted. 

“And that ‘mule, it don’t seem natural . . . have you seen 
Romain, you?” 

Now 

“Well, I have . . . say, shut that door. . .” 

And through the din, you heard: “And when you're in 
trouble, you're imit 25. 

“Yes, I saw him; he told me all about it. Well, it was a 


rock, you understand.... You know the spot.... 
Now listen, that spot, don’t it look like it was chosen on 
purpose? . . . And that rock, wasn’t there somebody . . .” 


Because misfortunes never come singly. Misfortunes in- 
termarry; they beget children, as in the Book. 

“First, there was the blood . . . The cattle, that came 
in the middle . . . And then there shall be night.” 

Through the din: 

“And if they’d only done what Barthelemy told them, if 
they’d only had a paper like him . . .” 

That’s the way they were talking, first all together, then 
one after the other, first in the tavern, and much later in the 
storm, leaving the room in groups, gathering in groups in 
the street, gathering in groups before the houses, on the 
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stairs, in the rain—there was little sleep, little sleep for any 
of us that night, which, as it happened, was one of the short- 
est of the year, one of those nights of early July which are 
over almost before they begin. 

And already the cows that had remained in the village 
had to be cared for; then there was Pont making his prepara- 
tions to be off. 


He could be seen putting his well-filled knapsack on his 
back, with his alpenstock propped ready against the bench. 

He took his stick. You could see that his leather knap- 
sack was bulging; the bulge pushed it far out in the middle. 
The ranger carried a hod. 

It was misty but the rain had stopped. 

Pont, the ranger with him, was then seen going up the 
wet street where between the last houses they saw his hand 
once more lift that curtain, which then fell down again. 

The curtain of mist fell down again on Pont, who was no 
longer seen, nor the ranger with him; nor could anybody 
see her either, because, having gone out before any of the 
others, she was watching for Pont much farther along on 
the path. She came forward now to meet him from behind 
the bush where she had kept hidden. 

“Oh, would you please? . . . Would you please?” 

But he didn’t listen. 

“Not a thing.” 

It was a letter Victorine held out to him, certain as she 
was that the other, the one she had entrusted to Romain, had 
never reached its destination. 

But Pont said: 

“If you think ve got time to waste on such nonsense 
- » and today of all days... .’ 

And he said to her sternly: 

“T can’t understand how a big girllike you .. . 

So she was left there with her letter, and Pont went on, 
he was gone; he hadn’t even stopped. He was already a 
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good distance away, growing dim, fading out, gradually 
melting away along the side of the road, the ranger too 
melting away along the side of the road . . . After which, 
a little higher up, came the guard. 

So there was another climb up the mountain, but for a 
long time that morning there was nothing there, nothing 
around the two men: no peaks, no towers in the sky, no 
rocks near them; and by way of forest, only a few trunks 
left standing as if they were deputies, a few trunks to one 
side of the path, and just the top of the gorge on the other, 
because lower down it was stopped up as if from a deposit 
of mud. 

One more climb up the mountain trail, but it led through 
only emptiness at first. Little by little, however, Pont and 
the ranger had got high up and had finally cleared the for- 
est, where first their heads and then their shoulders pierced 
the layer of fog and its crust. A breeze, just beginning, blew 
a light mist to them from over the peaks, as when dry 
snow blows toward you from behind a bank, and they saw 
the smoke from the peaks still drifting toward them as they 
tackled the crooked trails. As the air grew warmer, the 
great mass of clouds began to split apart, began to move and 
sway, and suddenly, as they toiled upward, the mists lifted 
ahead of them, from bottom to top, like balloons rising 
through the air. The crest of the pasture was empty when 
they arrived, but beyond the crest, where the pasture itself 
lay spread before their eyes, they could at once see and be 
seen, and they saw that they were expected; there were 
three men in front of the hut and then two others, the mas- 
ter and the nephew, who came out and joined them, and 
the master, waving to signal his pleasure, started forward 
to meet them. 

Only now there appeared the change that had come 
about, the separation between those up there and us, for 
first of all, Pont stopped; he stopped short and made a ges- 
ture. He raised his hand as if to say to the master: “Stay 
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where you are!” and to the others: “Stay where you are 
too or [’ll go back””—just a simple gesture, which the master 
must have understood, because at once he stood still. 

So Pont started on again and the master and the others 
did not budge. They stood motionless before the door of 
the hut and watched Pont come. 

They saw Pont come a little nearer, then Pont sat down. 
Having arrived within a short distance of the hut, Pont sat 
down; he took off his shoes. The ranger took out an old pair 
from the hod. 

The men from the hut kept watching. They saw Pont 
take some old patched trousers from his sack and put them 
on over his other ones. Next, he changed his shoes for the 
ones the ranger handed him. 

Still they watched: Pont got up. He had got up and was 
slipping a smock over his coat. And there was more to 
come, and what the men at the hut saw next sickened their 
hearts and turned their sun-baked faces gray. 

For Pont had once more started toward them, and this 
time it was all they could do not to take to their heels; a 
moment before he had been bareheaded, but now, instead 
of a hat, he came covered with a black veil carefully fas- 
tened over his face and in back. The veil fell down below 
his waist, so that only his hands appeared in their thick 
leather gloves. 

A black net veil such as one wears to collect the honey, 
when the bees will be disturbed and thanks to which he 
could now approach, and approach Pont did, coming closer, 
and they saw his mouth opening behind his veil—one of the 
sick cows had begun lowing persistently in the shelter, and 
from behind his veil Pont said: 

“You've at least kept them apart from the others, haven’t 
you? ... All right then, good!” 

His eyes were white, that is, the white was all you saw of 
them. 

With Pont’s face coming at them growing bigger and 
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bigger, it was all they could do to stand their ground and 
not scatter away. However, they held on to themselves, and 
now Pont’s questions had started, not that he asked about 
them, but only about the cattle: How many had the dis- 
ease? When had they first noticed anything?—having 
reached them now and begun leading the way toward the 
opening of the shelter, with the master following and the 
four others following the master. 

Then for a long moment that was all, for a long moment 
there was nobody else, except the ranger sitting there beside 
the hod. Just the sky swiftly traveling from right to left 
between the peaks. . . . 

Pont was the first to reappear; he turned around: 

“You’ve got to slaughter all three. Is that clear?” 

A few steps farther, he had already started down the 
path, he turned again: 

“The provisions will be left every two weeks at the 
Scex Rouge, under the high rock. . . .” 

The tiny clouds, all drifting in the same direction and at 
the same speed, were like shovelfuls of snow being cleared 
off into the stream. 

“Is everything clear?” said Pont. 

He was still receding beneath his veil while the others 
watched him, huddled together. Each one in turn had come 
out from the shelter, and with their arms hanging down 
their sides they watched Pont, who had joined the ranger, 
saw him sit down and first take off his shoes, which he 
threw far away from him, then his duck pants, which 
dropped beside the shoes, and finally his gloves. 

While Pont was taking off his veil and his smock, the 
ranger drew a bottle filled with a colorless liquid from his 
sack and poured some on Pont’s hands, which Pont care- 
fully rubbed with it, his lower arms and wrists as well. 
Next, he washed his face with it, his mouth, his mustache. 

Then he got up, put back his sack, and the ranger his hod 
—and the two were off. 
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Soon there was nothing more beneath the sky and 
through the whole length of the pasture but the little heap 
of clothes, the shoes and the veil, abandoned beside the 
path. The two men were already getting smaller, but once 
more Pont’s voice came through: 

“Oh, I almost forgot . . .” 

Pointing to the clothes: 

Youre to. burn all thatec...” 

They got out the long-handled ax they used for splitting 
trees, and with the back of the ax they struck between the 
horns. 

They dragged the three cows outside the shelter. First 
they got all three of them in front of the shelter where the 
animals still made a few feeble movements—with their back 
legs, an ear, or a twitch of the skin on their flanks, as if they 
had flies. But having slipped the rope around the animals’ 
forelegs, they began to pull again, dragging the beasts for 
burial to a spot chosen for its greater depth of earth, since 
almost everywhere else the rock broke through. They got 
them there, with much effort, all three, one after the other, 
this now being their only occupation; they stopped just 
long enough to mop the unending stream of sweat on their 
foreheads. They had meanwhile gripped their shovels and 
the pickax and made a single great square hole as deep as 
the ground permitted. But from the first blows, the pickax 
drew sparks. The rock had to be cut into and broken apart 
by forcing the point into the fissures. 

As long as they were able, they kept at it—this now being 
their only occupation—until, having interrupted their task 
a moment to catch their breath and chancing to turn toward 
the cabin, they caught sight of Clou, who was just coming 
out. 

Clou coming out of the hut in his jacket with the big 
pockets and Clou signaling good-by to them like someone 
starting off on a trip. 
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Pont, meanwhile, was on his way back. He reached the 
guard; they stopped him. 

They had already seen him from afar shaking his head, 
and everyone among the guard understood at once that 
“That’s that,” as they say, so that Pont’s news arrived be- 
fore he did. 

Like a mechanism set in motion, there were now the tears 
of children mixed with the cackling of hens, the sound of 
hobnail shoes, of voices, and above everything: 

“The disease!” 

This short cry, always this same repeated cry, tossed 
from one door to the one across the way, from street to 
stoop, from one stoop to the next: 

“The disease! The disease!” 

From one window to another, from one street to an- 
other, from this end of the street to the other; and the 
mayor, having gone to meet Pont, had bowed his head. 

All that late afternoon and on through the evening, peo- 
ple kept passing back and forth beneath Victorine’s win- 
dow. Hers was a small room under the gable facing the 
street, and she stayed in her room while they passed back 
and forth beneath her window. By now the lamps were lit 
in the kitchens; she had lit hers as well, and on the small 
pine table lay a sheet of ruled paper, a red-lacquered pen- 
holder with a rose-shaped penpoint, a bottle of purple ink. 
There was also an envelope with a name. 

Outside she heard: 

“What makes it look so bad and seems to prove that 
Munier was right is that in the two other dairy huts . . .” 

They had gone to the village’s two other huts to see, and 
everything there was just as usual. 

“If the disease were in other places too,” they kept say- 
ing under the window, “you might understand. But it’s 
only at Sassenaire. . . . There’s something queer.” 

For the disease was nothing yet, only a portent, a begin- 
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ning; what frightened them, though they did not dare say 
so, was what was still to come. 

“They might end up, some time or other, coming down 
again. We’d better look out they don’t suddenly turn up 
down here with the herd and the disease. . . .” 

All this she heard, and when one group went away an- 
other came the moment after. 

“He wanted to hand in his resignation”—it was now of 
the mayor they were speaking—“but we told him: “That 
would let you off too easy. You’re the one responsible, so 
it’s up to you to pay.’ .. .” 

And now Victorine heard her two brothers who had 
arrived; they were talking with her father in the room be- 
low—her two big married brothers—and then someone else 
came up onto the stoop and knocked: a woman. 

“Did you see Pont? Has Pont seen him?” 

“Of course.” 

“Was he getting along all right?” 

“T think so.” 

“And that’s all you know?” 

This time it was Joseph’s mother who came for news, and 
Victorine heard her father say: 

“What more do you expect us to know? We’ve done all 
we could. There’s nothing now but to wait.” 

“And Victorine?” 

“She’s gone to bed.” 

“Oh, Lord! . . . Well, good night!” 

“Good night!” 

Victorine hadn’t shown herself, because she was thinking 
of one thing only, always the same thing, there before her 
inkwell and her pen. 

Another door opened. Farther along, at the end of the 
street, several men were having a lively argument about 
something she didn’t understand. “‘What am I to do?” she 
thought. “What am I to do? Because I tried to give Pont 
my letter and he wouldn’t take it. And now I won’t know 
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anything more about him, and he won’t know anything 
about me.... 

“And for how long? 

“And all the things that might happen up there in all 
that time!” 

For at that moment she heard her two brothers going out, 
and on the stoop one of them said, continuing some sen- 
tence he had started: 

“In my opinion, they’re done for. . . . 

“And let’s leave it at that and hope they’re the only ones” 
—speaking doubtless of the cattle as he stood there on the 
stoop. “They'll be lucky, those men, if nothing happens to 
them .. . if nothing happens to the rest of us in the end.” 

This, too, she heard as her two brothers went down the 
steps, then in their turn said good night and went off, her 
father turning the big key in the lock after them. But how 
is one going to sleep any more, tonight, tomorrow night, 
and all the nights to come? 

“Because if he suffers, I want to suffer. . . . If he dies, 
I want to die.” 

Somewhere in the village a woman was calling. Victorine 
no longer heard. She was on the way. She was climbing the 
trail in her thoughts, going slowly, as one has to up those 
endless slopes, with all the halts, the delays, the rolling 
stones, the fatigue, with everything she could think of, 
everything to make it seem more real, until finally she got 
there—but he doesn’t see me, he doesn’t know I’m there. 

She tries to join him; she is confronted everywhere with 
silence and the night. She sees him, then no longer sees him. 
He was in front of the fire, then on the bed, but he’s not 
there now. He’s sleeping, he’s awake, she sees him sitting on 
the straw. He’s alone, no, he’s not alone. She gave up, she 
couldn’t tell any more. Thoughts, they don’t count any- 
way! 

What, after all, if I were just to come, if I suddenly 
arrived there for good? 
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They couldn’t send me away; there’d be the two of us, 
and because of the disease they couldn’t send me away. 

They must need a woman. I'd sweep, I'd cook the soup, 
I'd wash the pots and kettles. He’d hold me close, we 
wouldn’t be afraid, there’d be the two of us... . 

She had begun to wonder. It struck eleven. It struck 
midnight. 
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ae SAME evening—that is, the evening 
of the day that Pont had come up—the master’s nephew had 
said: 

“We must put on the rope.” 

Once again the master had tried to shrug his shoulders, 
but you could see that this was just from habit; when his 
nephew and Barthelemy got up, he said nothing to stop 
them; and from that night on the door was carefully lashed. 

Then they had all gone to sit around the fire, without 
even noticing that Clou had not come back. 

They built a great fire. Clou had not come back and 
they’d not even noticed it. There were the four of them, 
they said nothing. For a long time they had said nothing, 
then, as before, it was Barthelemy who spoke first, after 
moving his thick beard for a moment and then shaking his 
head: 

“It’s going to be like twenty years ago. . . . I guess He’s 
not far off by now. . . .” 

“Be quiet!” said the master. 

He took a big handful of sticks to throw on the fire, then 
a second one, sending a great flame curling up from the 
hearth, and this was less for heat than for light, for He is 
said to shun the light. 

The master gave a quick glance all about the room; the 
master had to make sure that He wasn’t there. 
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There were just the four of them, and that was all. 
Barthelemy took this moment to shake his head once more. 

“Just the same, it’s true,” he began. 

But then to shut him up the nephew took his mouth 
organ from his pocket, while the fire that the master was 
diligently feeding kept burning high. Also now, with the 
return of night, the silence from outdoors was again closing 
in and no one cared to listen to it. What they needed was 
to forget its emptiness (as when there is nothing left, when 
everything is as it was before there were men and as it will 
be when they are gone) with some music, a dance tune, 
tiny, clear, quivering notes (a march first and then a 
waltz, and a polka). Joseph with his elbows on his knees 
was with them for a while; then he was no longer with 
them. 

He had gone off on his own; it was his turn to set out, the 
tiny music still with him, but it reached him now from 
between the pines, moving gently along behind their red 
trunks; and on the ground, too, everything was red be- 
cause of the fallen needles over which Victorine went 
slipping. 

While the tiny music came, and the tiny music came to 
them from above among the pines; while Victorine kept 
slipping because she had no nails on her shoes. ‘They were 
just those thin slippers she wore to go dancing on Sundays, 
on one of those Sunday afternoons when they’d go dancing 
in the hay-sheds on the other side of the forest on the 
mountain. So she went slipping on the needles, which made 
her angry, which made her laugh, and then she seemed on 
the verge of tears. 

He took her hand; he drew her to him; but she got angry 
again, saying that he’d tear her mohair jacket, and thin it 
was, and glistening like a bit of sky under the trees, like 
one of those other bits of sky high up there between the 
trees. 

‘Don’t pull so hard, you'll tear it. . . . 
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Oh, she wasn’t always too easy to get along with, though 
it never took them long to patch things up. 

She used sugared water to keep her dark curls in place; 
she bit her lips to make them redder. They watched the 
squirrel, they watched the magpie wiggling its tail. They 
were watching the magpie, then they had sat down to- 
gether to watch it as it kept swaying against the sky at the 
top of the pine tree, for there was no hurry about anything, 
they had all the time in the world, while up there the others 
turned round and round, then stopped turning, then started 
turning again, as you could tell from the tiny music com- 
ing, stopping, starting up again. And all at once he said: 

“Why don’t we dance here, just the two of us?” 

That delighted her, she agreed at once. They found a 
place flat and bare enough, and he pressed her against him, 
warm in his arms under her thin little jacket, and together 
they too turned round and round—but at a certain moment 
it seemed to Joseph that the light was fading, as if a cloud 
had come between the sun and them. 

He looked up; fragments of trees, fragments of the slop- 
ing red earth floated away. .. . 

The fire had died down; the nephew had put his mouth 
organ back into his pocket. 

Joseph saw the smoldering fire, he saw that the master 
had got up; she—he no longer saw her. Following the mas- 
ter’s example, the nephew and Barthelemy got up too, say- 
ing nothing, lowering their heads, then turning them to- 
ward the light of the lantern which the master had just 
hung on a nail driven in one of the bedposts. After Bar- 
thelemy had once more gone to see that the door was well 
fastened, they threw themselves on the straw and rolled up 
in their covers. They hadn’t undressed, they hadn’t even 
taken off their shoes, which always before, because of the 
rats, they had hung up by their laces on pegs. 

You couldn’t tell whether they were sleeping or not. 
They had been in bed at least an hour; there was a moon; 
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they didn’t stir. There was the sound of steps. The steps 
kept coming closer. 

Except for Joseph, you couldn’t tell sphethie: they were 
asleep or not; each one was by now living so much for him- 
self, they hadn’t given so much as a thought to Clou. 

And Joseph heard someone coming, he next heard some- 
one trying to open the door. Until that night, it had never 
been more than pushed to, so that on the other side there 
was a moment of surprise, then a silence and a pause. Then 
there was a rap. There were three raps; Joseph sat up on his 
mattress. 

First, he said to himself: “It’s Clow”; then, since nobody 
had called, since whoever it was had still said nothing but 
just given three more raps, just those same three raps, 
Joseph, instead of going to open, stayed sitting where he 
was, feeling his flesh creep and the hair of his head and 
beard stand on end. 

For the third time somebody knocked. 

“Hey, all of you, don’t you hear?” he said to the others, 
who acted as if they were asleep. Joseph called again. Be- 
cause of the moon, he saw the nephew draw closer to the 
master on their bunk. 

He got up. He was ashamed of himself. He went and 
shook Barthelemy by the shoulder. 

“Hey, Barthelemy!” he said. “Come along with me. That 
must be Clou.” 

“How do you know?” said Barthelemy. “Because it 
might be Him.)... -” 

Having finally sat up in his turn, however: 

“Oh, I’m perfectly willing,” he said. “I’ve got nothing to 
be afraid of, but you...” 

He went rummaging beneath his shirt for the paper, and 
it was only when he held it firmly in his hand that he went 
along with Joseph. 

Having undone the rope, they opened the door very 
slightly; the moon cast a narrow blue streak on the hard 
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earth floor before them. And the moon became a triangle, 
then a beautiful bright track inviting entrance, for they had 
recognized Clou; but Clou did not come in. 

He stayed there in the moonlight. 

“Well, you don’t seem in much of a hurry to open the 
door. . . . What’s the matter? You locking yourselves in?” 

He just stood there in front of you and laughed, with the 
moon pouring down on his shoulders from over the moun- 
tain behind him, behind his head, lighting up his shoulders 
and the sides of his jacket, but not his face, nor his features, 
except poorly—while he laughed again. Then: 

“Are you going to keep me waiting this way forever?” 

The sides of his jacket were pulled taut because of his 
bulging pockets. 

Joseph was suddenly afraid again; at the same time he 
grew angry. 

“Get a move on, come in. Or I'll shut the door... . 

But the other just kept on laughing. 

“TH come in when I feel good and like it, if you want to 
know. . . . Besides, why don’t you leave the door open? 
You don’t know how nice it is out here in the moonlight.” 

And he made no hurry to come in, while Joseph—and 
was it only because the night was cold?—felt shivers run- 
ning up and down his spine. 
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The next morning—and in spite of their having carefully 
separated the herd and rounded it up for the night under a 
high rock—the next morning two more cows came down 
with the disease. 

Again they got out the long-handled ax and started to 
dig. Under the cloudless sky, in this beautiful weather, for 
it had been fine without interruption all these last two 
weeks, with only a touch of cold in the morning where the 
slopes were in shadow. But the chill wore off as the shade 
disappeared, giving way to great heat and swarms of gnats 
and horseflies. 
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They were watched only by that blue strip of sky over- 
head; there had been only that these two whole weeks, and 
it had always been the same, at each sunrise restoring to its 
edges the same beautiful assortment of towers, spires, 
battlements, and jagged peaks. 

Paying no heed to you, the beautiful weather went on its 
way up there with its own clockwork; and the men below, 
are they so much as seen? Those four specks, and that fifth 
one, do they count at all? With not another thing living 
throughout the whole mountain valley, nor beyond on the 
trail, among the rocks and the mass of fallen stones—noth- 
ing but the slowly turning shadows, perhaps a tree swaying 
slightly, a jackdaw, a raven, or maybe the eagle floating 
motionless on its wings high up in the air as if it were hung 
by a thread. 

And there they were, four men seen together, then a fifth 
one going off somewhere in the direction of the glacier. 
And at times, toward evening, one of the four would also 
wander off, but in the opposite direction, that is, to the gate- 
way opening on to the valley. 

Arriving there, Joseph would choose a certain point in 
the sky. 

The point he chose was just above the village; he had 
only to let himself fall down from up there, fall straight 
down below. 
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Nie the people in the village 


continued to change the guard, and as the guard consisted 
of four men, relieved at four-hour intervals, this was a great 
burden for them. Four men six times a day madé twenty- 
four in all, and as at this season of the year there were 
scarcely more than a hundred men all told in the village, it 
meant that each one’s turn came around about twice a week 
and often in the middle of the night. 

Their turns were written on a piece of paper. You were 
called from under your window at two in the morning and 
it was all a great burden, especially as they were soon forced 
to see that this burden, great though it was, was no longer 
going to be of much use. 

Shortly before sunrise on one of these recent nights, there 
had been a shot in the gorge, and this was the beginning of 
the new disaster about to fall on them. 

They hadn’t understood at first, the men of the guard; 
they had only seen that there was a man approaching. 
Shouting “Halt!,” they had run out of the shed with their 
guns to prevent him from passing. Then suddenly: 

“Why, it’s Romain!” 

And Romain, in fact, it was. 

What had happened was that Romain, though still in hid- 
ing, hadn’t been able to stay quiet very long. He had once 
more been bitten by his old longing and begun to think 
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about his gun and that cleft in the rock where he had left it 
under the dry leaves along with a powder horn, a supply 
of shot, and some percussion caps in a tin box. It was an old 
flintlock, but that was no hindrance, in fact quite the con- 
trary. So he had been bitten once more by the thought of 
his gun lying idle there, while now he had ample time to 
make use of it, more time even than he knew what to do 
with. He hadn’t been able to hold out and he had finally 
said to himself: 

“Why don’t I just get it!” 

Knowing all about the lay of the land, he had quickly 
seen how to pass the guard without being noticed, which 
wasn’t too difficult. So one night he had set out, having 
only to keep doubled over and follow the stream. Easy as 
pie, he thought, as he went in search of his gun, with the 
dawn filtering through the top branches in squares, tri- 
angles, and diamond-shaped lozenges of dust-colored light 
and the first birds raising their cries. 

Along with the day, a first bird call rose, and a branch 
bent under a magpie’s weight; a branch bent under this 
little bundle of feathers as it would under a fruit. The 
branch, deserted, quivered back into place, and the red 
squirrel which for a moment had blended with the pine 
trunk to which it had clung with its claws again caught the 
eye as once more it started to move. Romain took his gun 
from off his shoulder. Once again he forgot everything but 
that ramrod he was holding, the barrel with powder, wad- 
ding, and shot. There he was, loading and hurriedly wad- 
ding his gun again (and perhaps putting in more wadding 
than he should have). 

He dashed after the magpie. The primer was in place, 
the gun cocked. The pie had disappeared, but a blue-tipped 
jay, calling its mate, was perched a little farther on in a 
cleft of the slope through which you could see across to 
the far side of the gorge, still in shadow. 

The jay had flown away and Romain had dashed after it, 
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and it had been the report of his gun that the guard had 
heard as it echoed endlessly upstream, rolling and jolting 
through the gorge like a heavily loaded cart. 

The jay had been right in front of the barrel of his gun 
when Romain had aimed, but when he pulled the trigger it 
was no longer there. He had wheeled about for a moment 
in the smoke, sneezing and coughing from the great 
draughts of powder that he had swallowed. Then he had 
fallen over on his back in the moss. 

First he looked at his hand, wondering why he felt no 
pain; then he had started sobbing like a child. 

He pressed his right hand to stop the bleeding but the 
blood spurted out between the shreds of flesh which were 
all that remained of the fingers of his left hand. Big drops 
plopped to the ground. He had grown angry, and suddenly 
he shook his hand violently two or three times as if to 
empty it at once of all its blood, but he merely spattered his 
face with it. He felt the warmth of the blood on his face, 
cool from the morning air; there was the smell of blood, 
there was the steam of blood in the cold air. He shouted: 
“Help!” Several times, at the top of his lungs, he shouted 
for help. Then, glancing at his trousers, he saw that they 
were red; glancing at his sleeve, he saw that it too was all 
red and from the same slimy liquid that stuck to his wrists 
and pulled at the hairs. . . . 

He must have lost consciousness for a2 moment; then, 
coming to himself, he tore off a whole side of his shirt, 
which he wrapped as best he could around his wounded 
hand, with the result that when he appeared on the path 
before the guard, the men had not yet seen what had hap- 
pened to him. 

They had just shouted: “Halt!” They had shouted: “Hale 
or we fire!” Then they had recognized him; they lowered 
their guns; they shouted: ‘“What’s the matter, Romain? 
What have you been up to?” 

He didn’t answer, he just came on. Then they saw his 
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bare shoulder; they saw, too, that he was painted entirely 
red, his chest, his cheeks, his forehead, his trousers down 
to his shoes; and finally, there was that hand which he held 
raised by his other, his good hand, like a lamp, in front of 
him. 

They had him sit inside. Compondu said: 

“What we should have are spider webs, they’re the best 
thing for stopping blood. . . .” 

But Romain would not let anybody touch him. “No! 
No!” he said. “Leave me alone!” He wouldn’t let anybody 
touch his bandage; as soon as anyone mentioned it, he 
started to cry. So all they could do was to make him sit 
down and drink. They had a flask of cherry brandy, which 
being new was very strong; they brought the flask, they 
said to him: 

“That feel better?” 

He kept his hand raised in front of him, and they held 
the neck of the flask between his teeth. 

“Another swallow. That feel better?” 

And he, he would bend forward to swallow, but he 
would shake his head. Then, as they asked him: “What’s 
happened? Tell us,” he shook his head again. 

And they found out nothing until much later, content 
for the moment, as they were, with getting him off, and for 
this, two of the guardsmen went with him as far as the vil- 
lage, each one supporting him under an arm. So it was that 
this new disaster befell us. 

There was always that raised hand; the blood had dried 
and hardened on the bandage; the hand that Romain now 
held in front of him was black, and it was the sign of that 
hand that we were quick to see when he showed himself 
among us. 

One window, another; those looking down the path, 
those facing the mountain, then those lining the two sides of 
the street: Romain, who was being taken presently to see 
Pont. 
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Then people came, Victorine had come; but the only 
thing she heard was when old Munier said: 

“You see, he was up there. . . . They’re the ones it’s 
going to start with.” 

This, the only thing she heard from all their words, their 
cries, their coughs, their tears—and the only thing she un- 
derstood was that since Romain had got through the lines, 

she could get through too. 
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Eleven 


Ne: sHE had to do the following day 


was to go strolling about below the guard. Her father hap- 
pened to own a bit of meadow there and she had merely to 
pretend that she had come to see how the grass was doing. 
The men of the guard suspected nothing. The fine weather 
continued to paint the sky dark blue from one end of the 
valley to the other between the green slopes; she had come 
out in this fine weather. The torrent flowed beside her. It 
had been subsiding steadily for a week, the bulk of the 
snow on the peaks having already finished thawing. It had 
also changed color, and from a muddy white had become 
a bottle-green through which the big rocks of its bed were 
visible. At times a trout would leap swiftly above them 
and make for some overhang on the bank under which, 
head foremost, it remained motionless, letting itself be 
swayed back and forth by the movement of the water. 
Victorine looked as if she had stopped to watch the trout, 
whereas she was actually gauging the height of the bank 
which rose some feet above the level of the stream. Its upper 
part was composed of a thick cover of loam from which the 
roots of the couch grass hung down; underneath came a 
layer of sand, then one of pebbles, and finally the gently 
sloping banks of mud and gravel deposited by the river and 
left exposed by the sinking of the water. She would only 
have to climb over these; that’s what Romain must have 
done. 
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She saw this would be possible, even easy. In places, great 
slabs of rock allowed you to stand upright and rest. And for 
some distance upstream the torrent flowed under an open 
sky. Then the mountain slopes drew nearer and the trees 
came and hid you—farther along, she thought, she would 
make out very well... . 

She had figured it all out very carefully, at least the first 
part of the journey she would have to take. Then two days 
‘had passed and young Ernest got no better and Romain’s 
wound had begun to fester. 

So two days passed, and on this third day she had put the 
house in order as usual, then told her father, who was sit- 
ting quietly in the kitchen, that she was going out to see 
one of her friends. 

He had said nothing, just nodded his head from over 
there in his corner. 

Old age weighed heavily on him, reducing him to help- 
lessness, so that he scarcely ever went out any more, even 
when, as on that evening, no one in the village had any 
thought of sleeping. For even more than during the day, 
people kept talking, both in the streets and in the tavern, 
where the sound of voices and fists pounding on the tables 
reached you through the open windows. New difficulties 
for Victorine. The first, as she saw it, would be the crossing 
of the street, since the hay-shed where she had hidden her 
basket was on the other side. But once she had put the key 
of the house under the little board, she saw that the simplest 
way was to appear to be paying no attention to anyone— 
and this she did, crossing the street in full view, without 
hurrying. The hay-shed fronted on a small lane composed 
entirely of other sheds just like it, that is, it was uninhabited, 
so that she had not been seen there either. These sheds are 
built on four stone piles in order to keep the mice out—she 
took a great step underneath her skirt, clinging with both 
hands to the door frame. This got her into the hay, and from 
there between the loosely joined larchwood beams she could 
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see the house and kitchen across the way. She noticed that 
the lamp in the kitchen had been put out. She got her basket; 
it was heavy. This was because she had told herself that 
except for their hard bread and some old cheese they must 
have nothing left up there to eat. So she had taken the best 
from the fireplace—sausages, a thick cut of ham—and the 
best from the cellar too, then from the bottom of the food 
rack a great loaf of fresh bread. 

She stayed there holding her basket on her knees, to be 
ready when the right moment came, stayed sitting in the 
hay, and when anyone passed the shed she would lean 
quickly forward and look through one of the cracks—it was 
this way she had seen the kitchen lamp go out, seen that 
her father had gone to bed. But as people kept coming, she 
had to wait until it struck eleven, which is the weekday 
hour for the closing of the tavern. Then for a long time still, 
the voices of those leaving the tavern were heard, with 
doors closing and keys grinding in locks. 

She waited; it must have been close to midnight. “T’ll 
arrive with the dawn,” she said. She put her head through 
the opening of the shed, she looked to right and left, she 
drew herself out, sat down in the doorway, jumped; she 
pulled her basket after her, closed the wicker door. 

She was lucky, she met no one. She went the whole 
length of the village without being seen, not even in the 
meadow, the last open space she had to cross. She arrived 
at the river’s edge and began to follow it upstream. The 
water moved forward to meet her; the swelling water came 
steadily toward her, then continued on its way. All went 
well, although there were moments when she could hardly 
tell if she were moving forward, or at least she would not 
have known but for the bank on the other side. But she had 
only to press closer to it, taking great care to keep stooped 
over, stooping more and more as she drew near the guard 
in the dusty light which the stars shook down and which 
might have made her visible from a distance if she had so 
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much as shown any part of her body. But she clung to the 
bank in order to take full advantage of its angle. 

And she did, in fact, pass safely. 

She saw the steep drop of the mountains toward the river 
where the outskirts of the forest formed a darker belt of 
light; she was about to arrive; nobody had called, nothing 
stirred. This was the moment when having been forced to 

leave the bank, now too abrupt and rocky, she stepped 
_ under the pines. 

It’s there, they think, she must have stopped awhile to 
Testers 

“We found a place,” they say, “where the undergrowth 
showed that someone had sat there. So she must have sat 
down to rest, and up till then all went well with her. It 
was only farther on,” they say .. . “She couldn’t have 
known the trails very well or realized what difficulties she 
would run into. She must have had her first fall; we found 
her basket rolled into the bushes. Oh, you could read every- 
thing,” they say, “read her whole story, as if it had been 
written on purpose for us. It must be remembered that at 
night in those gullies you can’t even see your hands or your 
feet, and you have to feel for the path with your fingertips, 
like the blind. Nights on those steep ledges, with all the low 
scrub pines catching on your legs, and where the ground 
slips under you—well, nothing had stopped her and she 
kept on as long as she could. Oh yes, you could read it all as 
though you’d been with her, and how she’d fallen once, 
got up, then fallen down again. Probably she called, but 
what could she do with her poor little voice against the 
mighty torrent? She must have completely lost her bearings 
and kept turning around in circles, then tried to climb 
straight up the slope in front of her, which, at that spot, you 
wouldn’t tackle even in broad daylight. She probably fell 
backward and clung to some scrub pine which gave way 
along with its clod of earth; next, made a single leap . . . 
Oh yes,” they say, “you could read it all. It was written 
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sentence by sentence as in a book, up to that very last one, 
that is, to up there above one of those pockets in the rock, 
where no one could get down to try to find her, and there 
the story came to an end. Just as with the mule . . . exactly 
like the mule,” they say. “And the next morning we set out 
to search for her, because right away we thought we knew 
which way she must have gone. Anyway, the men at the 
post hadn’t see her; they said: “You don’t think we’d have 
let her pass, do you?’ All of us, her father, her two brothers, 
her uncle and the rest of us, had the idea of going to look 
for her in the stream, and that’s where we found she had left 
traces in the sand; and we'd only had to read from the be- 
ginning of the story to the end . . . up to one of those 
pockets in the rock, and there, nothing more. The water 
had taken care of her. . . .” 

They say: 

“The water kept her all Wednesday, all Thursday, all 
Friday, and all Saturday morning, although we searched 
everywhere with poles and hooks. But we found nothing 
because for those three days she must have turned round 
and round in the same spot, or else got caught in some roots 
under an overhanging bank; she must have swung back and 
forth all that time, perhaps until her hair gave way or per- 
haps it was her skirt. That was sometime Saturday morning, 
a short time after the mule had left with the provisions for 
the hut, it being agreed not to go all the way to the hut but 
to leave the provisions at the Scex Rouge. . . . Then the 
question was, should we let Joseph know? But right away 
we said: ‘No, we’d better not, he might want to come 
down. .. .’ The mule left,” they say, “at about eight 
o’clock; old Theodule was in his meadow. He never left 
it any more; he spent the whole day there, all of his days, 
he’d spent those three days there, looking’to see if she 
wouldn’t come. She didn’t come. And then she did come; 
perhaps because she’d finally taken pity on him... . 

“Old Theodule was in his meadow,” they say. “All at 
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once, he saw her coming. She came as if on a swing; she 
stopped in front of him for a moment. . . . He went for- 
ward, but she started off again; then he followed along be- 
side her and kept pace with her. At one point she was in the 
very middle of the stream, so that there was nothing in her 
way, her chin in the air. The water held her well up, she 
let herself go, she tossed up and down as on a swing. Her 
skirt was puffed out over the water and her apron on it. 
' There was nothing to do but let her go as far as the bridge. 
. . . This was after what happened to young Ernest, after 
the mule falling, after Romain’s accident. And then, up 
there—always the disease . . .” 
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Twelve 


U. THERE, they had just buried their 


tenth animal. The men didn’t seem to have the strength to 
stand up any more. 

They dropped at the foot of the dry stone wall and sat 
in the heat, among the flies; they had stopped talking to 
each other. 

Clou left each morning without a thought of the others, 
so that the whole day there were only the four of them, and 
they would bury the animals, come back and sit down, get 
up, come sit down again. 

They had stopped making cheese, content to place the 
churn under the wooden gutter of the spring, where the 
water falling on the paddle wheel made it turn by itself. 

The churn turned by itself, while the men sat at the foot 
of the wall, their heads drooped forward, their faces un- 
shaven and their hair grown long; and there was always 
that same beautiful weather everywhere about them up 
there on the cliffs, where you saw the battlements, the 
towers, the spires, the crags painted by the sun, first pink, 
then golden, then pink again. 

Once more that evening, they built a great fire, in spite 
of being almost at the end of their wood and well aware 
that they would never have the strength to go down to the 
forest and get a fresh supply. So some night soon they 
would no longer have even the protection of the flame, but 
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they had it for the moment and they thought no further 
ahead. 

They kept to the hearth, again brightly lighted that eve- 
ning, one of the last times—with their two-week-old beards, 
their long hair, their sunken eyes, their skin the color of 
parched earth, earth which for a long time has seen no 
rain. 

There they were, this one evening more, after so many 
other evenings spent in silence—the nephew crowding against 
his uncle, the uncle from time to time wiping his brow, 
then again slumping forward, full length. Joseph, too, was 
there or at least seemed to be, but was he really there? All 
of them together and not together, having lighted a great 
fire, and crowding close around it, waiting for they knew 
not what, yet always forced to be there—and separated not 
only from other men but separated, likewise, from them- 
selves: the master, his nephew, Barthelemy, Joseph, then 
there was also Clou, but he kept to himself. 

A new night was beginning and the worst moment of the 
day for them was always this oncoming of night. They 
heard the cattle lowing, several more of which had just 
come down with the disease. The herd had been rounded 
up for the night under the boulder and it was there that the 
sick ones were lowing, since the men no longer took the 
trouble to segregate them, a precaution they had seen to be 
useless. In fact, they had come to see that nothing any 
longer was of much use. So night was coming on again and 
they had built a great fire as if to give themselves the illu- 
sion of its being day, and an animal was lowing, then a gust 
of wind passed over the roof, rolling the little stones. So 
without meaning to, they turned toward the door to see if 
the ropes were up. 

At this, Clou began to laugh. He said: 

“How much longer is this to go on!” 

He said: 

“The point is it’s a great nuisance forme. . . . One night 
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already I’ve had to sleep outdoors, and it’s not too warm 
around here at night, I can tell you. I propose to come in 
exactly when I please, you hear?” 

He must have enjoyed frightening them, it is thought; he 
made all kinds of fun of them, it is thought. Night was com- 
ing on; it was perhaps nine o’clock, and as no one replied 
he said: 

“And then there’s Barthelemy and his paper; so what’s 
worrying you? 

“And the bother is,” he started in again, “it happens to be 
evening when I’ve got the most to do. . . . Don’t worry; 
if I see Him, I'll let you know . . . Meanwhile, I don’t see 
what’s keeping you from leaving the door open... . I'd 
close it, wouldn’t I, when I came in?” 

He talked all by himself this way, and at times Joseph, 
like the others, would glance up at him, then look the other 
way. They still clung to life, these men; they clung as long 
as they could just to merely being, but how long would 
they have the strength? So now there they were having 
great trouble in getting to their feet and one by one drag- 
ging themselves off to bed, with Clou watching them one 
by one get up, go off, then hearing them drop down on the 
straw. This left him alone for a moment by the fire, and 
in no hurry to go to bed himself. He slept alone at present, 
having a bunk all to himself. 

Clou slept alone with his stones, and it was only shortly 
after he had gone to join his stones that the thing began, for 
out there under their boulder the animals were not sleeping 
either. 

Soon after Clou had gone to bed, you heard a bell clang- 
ing, which meant that the animals were getting restless— 
one of those beautiful embossed bronze bells they carry 
about their necks on a broad leather strap. It was as if some- 
one had approached and one of the cows, turning her head 
uneasily to see, had started up her clapper, which disturbed 
a second cow, the first bell clanging in ever faster beats as 
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when one breaks into a trot. And suddenly, out there under 
the overhanging rock, a whole chorus of those bells arose 
like fire put to a heap of straw and the sound, spreading in 
great circles on all sides of the pasture, stirred up the air like 
a sheet being shaken out by its four corners. 

Inside, however, no one budged. 

They stayed stretched out there on their bunks, the mas- 
ter and the nephew on one, Joseph and Barthelemy on the 
‘other, all tightly rolled up in their blankets like dead men, 
with only the shape of their bodies visible under the striped 
covers. The sharp clap of a particular bell now caught their 
ears, then the dull, bloated sound of hoofs squashing on the 
stones, because the animal was coming at full gallop, then 
passed before the door of the hut. But not one of them yet 
moved. : 

Except Clou, who raised his head. 

“Hey! Hey!” 

Then: 

“Things seem to be getting bad.” 

All the bells, the big wrought-iron ones, the smaller ones, 
all were ringing; on one side, the hoarse bark of the 
wrought-iron bells; on the other, the tinkle of the smaller 
ones, like two lines of notes placed one above the other. 
Then a second animal came toward us, but her music broke 
off suddenly, which meant she must have fallen—not being 
very nimble or sure-footed, these beasts, on hoofs too nar- 
row and widely split. 

“So what?” said Clou. “That don’t interest you?” 

And their hoofs unshod, nothing but thin horn. 

“Hey you, master!” 

For again, in every direction, the herd was in flight; and 
everywhere in the air rang the violent medley of those bells. 
But Clou was still the only one to speak, asking why no- 
body went to see what was happening: 

“Hey, master, don’t you hear? They’ll be breaking their 
legs.” 
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He’d sat up on his bunk. 

Joseph himself had kept perfectly still, but although he 
had already turned his back to Clou, he closed his eyes 
again as if for a double protection against seeing, just as he 
had pulled the cover high over his head in order not to hear, 
unable to keep from hearing, however, on this night so 
broken up and troubled. And again he felt that movement 
behind his back, felt Barthelemy slipping his hand under- 
neath his shirt, groping. 

“Hey, master, the herd! . . . They’re going to break 


their legs. . . . Seems like you don’t give a damn... . 
But down there, what are they going to say? . . . In your 
place, ’'d never dare go down there again. . . . In any 
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case, I know I never will. . . 

The sound of the bells had subsided, but it started up 
again, it started up again in spots. There was no more peace 
for any animal that night; if they chanced to settle down, 
they had to move on again; they were barely at rest before 
they’d be driven away and chased. 

“No, I won’t go back. And as for you, you'll have to 
wait, if you last that long. . . .” 

Two more animals now galloped off; and Clou, well, 
you couldn’t tell what Clou’d been up to all this time, ex- 
cept that he’d been talking. But presently he was heard 
getting out his sack—and he must have been sitting on his 
bed—and drawing out handfuls of tiny stones, like someone 
counting out gold pieces, then letting them patter down 
through his fingers with a sound like rain. 

It was during a lull between the bells that there came this 
tiny sound of rain, and a voice: 

“Oh boy, have I got some! And where won’t I go with 
this! There’ll be no stopping me now! .. . Hey, all of 
VOU esi 

For the animals, seized with panic, were again going 
around in circles, as when the wind, after a lull, once more 
blows into the dead leaves, lifts and whirls them all about, 
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then dies down only to start up again. It was a short night 
but a never-ending night, one impossible to gauge, as if it 
had never begun or would ever finish, because they never 
looked, just stayed huddled one against the other, until 
finally came that touch of gray in the frame of the window, 
as if spider webs were hanging against the panes. 

Clou must have closed his sack, no sound came from him; 

_ perhaps at present he was sleeping—and for the others, that 
was all, just time passing and the sky brightening as if some- 
one had whitewashed it. 

The herd too had grown quiet, and up there in the sky 
everything was back in its old place, having noticed noth- 
ing, it would seem, of what had happened here now that it 
was bright enough to see; and the dawn, at the highest tip 
of those jagged peaks, was like a bird resting on the top- 
most branches of a tree, then. beginning to come down by 
steps from perch to perch, hopping from branch to branch, 
moving rapidly from one to the other. 

No one had yet stirred; more time passed, but night 
was on them still. Until all of a sudden, Clou’s bunk began 
to creak—those few thin loosely joined pine boards resting 
on two legs, Clou’s bunk. Then he sat up and they heard 
him putting on his shoes, heard him yawning, coughing a 
bit, then jumping down and going to the door whistling a 
little tune. 

The door of the hut was thrown open to the broad day- 
light. 

The sunlight came sweeping over the high crest as when 
the more heavily weighted side of a scale comes down, and 
the first ray falling on Clou, they heard him burst out laugh- 
ing. Clou out there in the broad daylight; Clou who had 
only to cast his eyes about to make him burst out laughing. 

“Well, she’s done a good job!” 

The fact is the mountain was now showing us what she 
could do. 

With her air of great purity she had once more arrayed 
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herself in brilliant light and then was telling us: “Well, you 
see? . . . when I really try . . .” No longer willing to be 
hidden, she had put on this beautiful garb of translucid air, 
was showing us the whole valley, telling us: “Come 


look. . . .” She was calling us, she was entering through 
the wide-open door; and Clou: 
“One, two, three . . . four . . . Hey, all of you! Come 
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help me count... . 

But the others only gave a passing glance between their 
half-closed lids, under their blankets, and turned toward 
the wall, still huddled close together in the two beds. They 
saw the day, then no longer wished to see it and they no 
longer did see it, then saw it again. They saw that the sun 
had come, was there inside, but they no longer wished to 
see the sun; they didn’t dare to; they were forced to. With 
Clou, all the while, out there crying: 

“Come help me, all of you. . . . There’s nobody. He’s 
not here. . . . I swear He’s not.” 

So they made a great effort, opened their eyes all the 
way, turned around, saw the beautiful day, saw one an- 
other =... 

And they only had to do their own counting when they 
came. Five, six, seven: they counted, they couldn’t go on. 

It was at the bottom of the banks of rock, of which there 
were a great many in the pasture: five cows, six cows, 
seven, eight; they kept on counting. 

One over there was doing her best to get up on her front 
legs, then fell back again; another only tried to lift her head, 
stretching her neck as far as she could from the ground, a 
thin white steam pouring from her gaping muzzle. And as 
they counted—eight cows, ten cows, twelve—the grass, too, 
gave off a white steam, because of the dew. So, Clou was 
laughing again; he said: 

“You're doing fine, what do you think?” 

They made no reply, they had no words left, they had no 
sound in their mouths, no thoughts in their heads. With 
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their arms clamped to their bodies, their hands clamped to 
their sides, they just kept staring, staring. And Clou: 

“You'll have to be getting out your ax again. You’ve got 
a little work ahead of you. : . .” 

In a fury, the master cried: 

“Shut up, will you!” 

He came straight for Clou, his fists clenched, before he 
checked himself, or rather, before he was checked. He 
' stopped, unclenched his fists. . . . 

And he said to the others: 

“Come on, let’s hurry.” 

Their fever yielded them one last spurt of strength, the 
master rushed to get his whip, Joseph rushed for his whip. 

The master snapped his whip above his head, Joseph 
snapped his; shouting: “Ho! Ho!” the two of them. Next 
came Barthelemy, the master’s nephew following him. 
Then all took off in two groups to head the herd back from 
each side of the pasture. 

So they went on, they went on for a long time. They 
walked fast, they shouted, they snapped their whips. They 
snapped their whips for all they were worth, being now at 
some distance from one another; shouting, snapping their 
whips for all they were worth to keep loneliness at bay; 
there under the great mountain walls, under each of those 
two great mountain walls—Joseph being on the right— 
where the walking, the open air, the excitement do you 
good; and suddenly he thought: “What’s today? . . . Sat- 
urday, isn’t it? ... Yes, of course, Saturday. . . . The 
day they’re supposed to bring up the provisions, I’ll have 
a Jeter! >. 2a 

He snapped his whip so hard that the lash curled like 
smoke, and with a “Ho! Ho!” as loud as he could, he ran 
the cows to the end of the pasture, where little by little they 
all were seen gathering. “T’ll have a letter!” 

And “Ho! Ho!” came the same shout from the other 
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three, their cries echoing back to Joseph from every side; 
and he: “I’m going to hear from her!” 

He was almost joyful now—that is the way of the heart. 
He no longer hurried, he needed to be alone—in contrast to 
before—that is the way of the heart. He had let the others 
go ahead with the herd; he followed behind, the lash of 
his whip around his neck. “T’ll have a letter. We’ve just got 
to be a little patient... . And Ill write her that too: 
“We've just got to be a little patient, learn how to wait. 
. . . We’re sure of each other, isn’t that right? We know 
we can trust each other.’” That is the way of the heart. 

He went on with his whip slung about his neck, the 
handle striking his thigh. He didn’t see that someone was 
coming toward him and it was only the voice that made him 
look up: 

“So, you're going back?” 

Clou’s voice. 

“Ts that right, Joseph? . . . Because you're done for if 
you do.” 

Clou was now directly in front of him. 

“Look, Joseph, you come along with me. . . . With me, 
you know, you're safe. . . . And see all I’ve got.” 

He took out his leather purse; he showed the two or three 
small yellow stones lying there in a bit of yellow powder. 

“We'll share,” he said. “And then we'll leave together. 
Just two or three more days. And we'll let them stay up 
there and rot... .” 

He was startled to see that Joseph shrugged his shoulders, 
and nothing more. Joseph merely shrugged his shoulders 
and went on, went past, was far ahead—not afraid like the 
other time, or hesitating, or angry. 

“Oh, very well, just as you like. . . .” 

Again: 

“Just as you like, that’s up to you.” 

Then: 
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“But you can just tell yourself they’re done for, and you 
tO0.c.6 oie 

He began once more: 

“The paper’s all you’ve got, so watch out... . That 
doesn’t last forever, you know, paper.” 

But Joseph didn’t seem to hear a thing; perhaps he was 
already too far away. In any case, he didn’t answer; he 
. didn’t even turn around. 

So Clou watched him go off, watched him as he went 
farther and farther, then started off again on his own. 


They did all that needed to be done. Once more they had 
got out the long-handled ax; they went from animal to 
animal. : 

The weather remained clear and beautiful overhead; the 
weather was clear and beautiful to move about in, but then 
they were overcome by fatigue. 

There was first that great heat; then the fact that they 
had not slept, that they had almost stopped eating. There 
was also the kind of task that now was theirs, so that after 
the fifth or sixth cow, they slumped down one beside the 
other in the open sun, among the flies, their hair long, their 
beards of two weeks’ growth, their hats full of holes, the 
brims all frayed and coming apart. 

They were suffering from thirst; the master told his 
nephew to fetch them water from the spring which wasn’t 
very far from there; the nephew didn’t budge. 

The master had first to get angry; the nephew then ran 
to fill a caldron from under the spout, the kind of flat cal- 
dron used for skimming off the cream; he came back with it. 

They took it; they held the caldron in both hands, they 
drank by putting their mouths inside like animals. 

They drank; drops from their beards and their mustaches 
fell in black circles on the stones. 

They went on drinking, they did not speak; they did 


not make any movement. 
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Again the beautiful day was up and about, the sun slip- 
ping from one crest to another above us, as if across a cable. 
Not that this made any of them move, or made any of them 
speak. Until suddenly Joseph turned toward the master and 
they were all astonished by the sound of his voice. 

“Today’s Saturday, isn’t it?” 

The master met him with a vacant stare, a gray, clouded 
stare; he motioned that he no longer knew. Barthelemy 
answered for him: 

“That’s right, Saturday.” 

“Then it’s today, isn’t it, they bring the provisions?” 

And Barthelemy: “Yes, I believe it is.” Then a new 
silence. Then Joseph: 

“What time?” 

“Around eleven, I think.” 

“And what time is it now?” 

They no longer knew. And yet, at least one of their four 
watches was still going. Then, too, it was always possible 
to tell from the position of the sun, from how far along 
the sun had come, for of what other use was it any more, 
running its course for itself alone, up there far away from 
us, a total stranger to us? But they saw by their watch and 
they saw by the sun that it must be about two o’clock. Al- 
ready! Or only! They no longer knew. So they let them- 
selves slump forward again, their heads on their chests. But 
not Joseph, for he thought: “Two o’clock, the letter must 
be there!” 

He got up; fresh strength surged through his legs. He 
tried twisting his neck, turning his head. 

For two days the mule had been forgotten in one corner 
of the shelter, where it had chewed on the wooden beams 
for food. Joseph appeared and groped toward the yellow 
teeth showing through the shadow, felt for the halter, the 
animal having now begun to whinny at the pleasant smell 
of grass. He went out with the mule which he let browse 
for a moment before putting on the pack saddle, tugging 
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with both hands at the girth and helping with his foot. 
Then he started walking quickly, the tether straining ever 
tighter as he pulled the animal along. 

“Speed it up, Red!” he said. “I'll undo you, I promise, as 
soon as we get back. I won’t bother you any more, I prom- 
ise I won’t, if you'll just hurry a bit now.” 

Reaching thus the outlet to the valley, which is like a 
gateway there; walking freely, infused with his new 
strength; passing beyond the gateway; coming to the twist- 
ing trails; getting well into them. 

Here, he began slowing down his pace. 

When the trails are over, you go for a while almost on a 
level among the rock piles and the rubble—here again he 
had had to go more slowly, his hand and the tether hanging 
down. 

Finally the tether dragged along the ground. 

The mule took advantage of this to snatch a few blades 
of grass from the tufts that formed tiny green pools among 
the rocks. Joseph did not dare to go farther. 

Then he started again at a trot, as if he himself were be- 
ing pulled along, at the same time giving a sharp tug on the 
tether while on each side the two great slopes with their 
two shades of gray looked on, their two shades of gray be- 


cause one of the slopes lay in the sun, and the other lay in 
shadow. 


Joseph halted once again. 

The Scex Rouge lies a little bit before the beginning of 
the forest which dwindles away at this point with a few 
ancient pines almost entirely without branches; it is an over- 
hanging rock, rust-colored. 

There was no letter. At least there was no letter but his 
own—a letter he had written to Victorine and put there 


several days in advance, propped conspicuously against a 
stone at the back of the shelter. 


His letter was still there. They had come; they had not 
taken his letter. What they had brought was salt, cheese, a 
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little dried meat, all that in two sacks, but no letter or paper 
of any sort—no folded or even single page, no sheet of 
ruled paper on which a heart is placed and comes to you. 


Up above, they hadn’t stirred; they were in the same 
place when they saw Joseph returning. They called to him, 
Joseph didn’t answer. 

He went straight up to the hut; and there they saw him 
throw the tether over the mule’s head and let it wander off 
under its load, with no more concern for it. Then he dis- 
appeared into the pit of shadow of the door. 

As for the others, they didn’t understand; they didn’t 
try to understand. They let their heads sink forward as be- 
fore, while the mule walked off under its two sacks. They 
remained motionless as before until evening drew on; then 
they got up. At least, the master and the nephew got up 
because evening was coming on, and Barthelemy, there be- 
side them, heard them rise and drag their feet. Then Bar- 
thelemy got up. He saw that the master had reached the 
hut, then had stopped. He had stopped, and thrusting his 
head through the opening of the door, he called. There was 
apparently no answer, for he called a second time. Still the 
master stayed outside, it was as if he didn’t dare go in. In- 
stead, he grasped his nephew by the wrist and drew him 
closer, motioning sideways with his head. 

The two didn’t go to the men’s shelter that night to sleep, 
but to the shelter for the animals, suddenly pushing each 
other through this other door as if they had been pursued. 

Barthelemy was left alone, he looked: nobody. It was as 
if there had never been anyone in this place, or any place 
whatever. 

All he saw was the shadow of the mountain wall coming 
swiftly toward him, making it seem that Barthelemy him- 
self was on the point of going backward, but the shadow 
passed over him. 

He had simply felt for the paper under his shirt, then 
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come forward, holding it. He got as far as the door of the 
hut, where he called, he also: “Joseph, you there?” He went 
in. “Joseph?” He stood just outside the sleeping room. 
“Joseph! Hello, Joseph!” 

The window was too small to admit much light, but in 
what there was, he sighted Joseph, who was lying flat on 
his stomach. Joseph, who didn’t move, who hadn’t moved, 
. who had been hailed again and hadn’t moved. 

“Look,” said Barthelemy, “you come over here by me. 
With me, you know, nothing can bother you, and we'll 
stay together.” 

But Joseph didn’t stir; you couldn’t even tell if he had 
heard you or not; no answer came from him, no gesture 
was made by him, no sound came from the straw bunk 
where he lay stretched, his face between his arms. 

Again it was at this moment that the herd began calling, 
first one cow, then another, lowing, shaking a bell—then 
once more Barthelemy’s useless: “Hello, Joseph!,” after 
which he went out again. 

This was what was left of the herd, the small half that 
was left—because it had been forgotten. As night came on, 
the animals’ discomfort had increased, because they had 
not been milked all day. So, their udders swollen, their 
muzzles stretched forward, they came on toward the hut, 
and catching sight of Barthelemy, they quickened their 
pace; some even broke into a trot. 

It was warm. A star had appeared. The cows kept com- 
ing; they got around Barthelemy like a wall. 

It was warm. On that evening there was none of the 
pleasant coolness that comes down to you on these heights 
and feels like mist upon your face. It was as hot as midday, 
with air that was thick and stale, air that stuck to you. 

As soon as Barthelemy started working his hands, 
crouched there under a cow, he felt the sweat streaming 
over his forehead and all down his neck. 

They had stopped moving now, the cows; they made no 
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sound, they had become silent, but they continued to crowd 
close around him. So was it just the heat? A new drop 
rolled down his nose and fell between his knees. ““Come on, 
old lady, your turn next,” he said as his arm mopped off his 
brow. Then he thrust the top of his head into the warm 
flanks of another: “Now you, Rusty,” with the sweat still 
streaming into his eyes and into his ears. 

As soon as a cow had been milked, she would move away. 
One after the other they moved away, going to lie some- 
where in the pasture for the night. There were no more 
than two or three of them still there. And it was then, it 
was with the clearing of the ground, that we were faced 
with the full measure of our misfortune; it was here, it was 
in this place too, that we saw our misfortune and our shame, 
as Barthelemy got up, wiping his brow once more and 
shaking his spread fingers off in front of him. And was it 
just the heat, was it not perhaps the shame?—Barthelemy, 
who kept gazing at that bright pool of milk, drawn so use- 
lessly, of no service to anyone, spread as big as a big room 
over the dark shadow of the ground. 

One star had come out, two stars, three. The white of the 
milk showed brighter as the stars came out. 
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Thirteen 


ahs TIME, nothing could hold him back. 

It was the next morning, at the moment when gray had 
once more begun to touch the wall facing Joseph. The 
length of the trip and its difficulties, the risks he night run, 
and even the thought that he might perhaps spread the dis- 
ease to those below—nothing ‘counted for him any more, 
nothing could count any more. 

Clou was lying in the master’s bed and Barthelemy in his 
own. Neither moved when Joseph got up or seemed to see 
him pass. Nor did he seem to look at them; he seemed to 
see nothing at all either in the hut or outside before the 
door. 

The cows were already awake, some trying to graze, 
others wandering about and lowing, until, seeing Joseph, 
they hurried forward. He did not see them. He didn’t see 
anything; the cows followed him, he didn’t see that they 
were following him. They shook their bells behind him on 
the sketchy trail where he had started out, turning his back 
on the valley, and for a long time they were behind him on 
this path without his seeming to hear them; then they be- 
came discouraged. One by one they stopped and started 
lowing again because the milk was once more hurting them 
in their newly swollen udders. They stretched their muz- 
zles from which the sound came but with none of the light 
white steam that usually comes with it at these early morn- 
ing hours. The sound sped along after him for a moment, 
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passed farther on, then was echoed back to him. He kept 
on, paid no attention to it. He went by that first scanty 
trail, after which there was no trail at all—nothing but those 
narrow passageways and a series of little alleys winding 
between the boulders. He passed from one of these alleys to 
the other and this led him upstream. He had turned his back 
on the valley and the village, he was going toward the 
glacier, going just where she had not been—seeing the 
glacier turning slowly ahead of him from left to right like 
the hand of a watch, until he got it full in front of him, its 
great mass falling down on him from its heights. 

He crossed the stream on stones. 

He seemed to be going purposefully where she was not. 
You saw him headed for the most uninhabited places of the 
earth, those most devoid of every trace of man and where 
the occasional clatter of a rock or stone was the only sort 
of voice. He was on his way to a meeting where there was 
nobody to meet, going to where she was not, where she 
could not possibly be. There was only the sound of rocks 
and stones; yet he kept on, receiving only at moments the 
faraway sound of some tumbling rock or stone in answer 
to the sound of the stones beneath his feet, and only that 
voice and that kind of voice to rise to meet his own. The 
cowbells had died away long since, there was nothing now 
but some rolling stone or a thread of water trickling down 
as from a wound through the moraine he had reached or in 
the crevasses of the glacier, which was now below him. 
The sky was cloudless and uniform in color, for the sun 
was busy climbing up among the rocks and snows behind 
the peaks and had not got there yet. A whitewashed sky 
like the ceiling of a room. And he trudging down there 
alone. Nothing but himself there with his stick; he in his 
Sunday jacket and trousers to match, and a black hat, with 
the water swirling below in the glacier’s clefts, and he, 
Joseph, faced by the naked rock. The sheerness of the rock 
is what makes it so bare and it gets sheerer and sheerer up 
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the steps between those shallow ledges we call vires, which 
still offer you a purchase on the rock and are used, in fact, 
by hunters of big game, but by no one else. Joseph under- 
took those steeps. 

The higher he scaled them, the more the glacier receded, 
down at its lower flows. It retreated lower and lower at its 
foot, yet its sea kept at once on a level with him and above 
-him and below him. He, meanwhile, got smaller and smaller. 
One could have watched him soar and vanish—had there 
been anyone to watch. The air was gray and wan. The 
rocks shared the color of the sky and air, while everything 
about was blended, as it were, in a halo of heat. Joseph 
went cautiously feeling for a foothold in the troughs half 
filled with fine gravel that shifted under his boots. Now he 
was beyond the realms of ice. He was going to the snow, 
the glazed snows that you could see hanging to the rim of 
the earth at the peaks, hanging like wash on a clothesline. 
Up where there is nothing and nobody. Where you'll find 
no trees, no bushes, no grasses even. Nothing alive, except a 
scattering of red and yellow mosses that show up on the 
rock, like paint; a stone rolled, then Joseph’s foot went test- 
ing the ground, trying for a sure support for the tip of his 
boot. If anyone could have seen him, he would now have 
been no bigger than a speck, seen from the bottom of the 
glacier, then he would no longer have been seen at all and 
it would have been as if he did not exist. For a long time 
still nonexistent, he kept hanging in the air on first one, 
then another of those great mountain walls, which had been 
rubbed and polished, been worn down little by little by 
the glacier from former days when it had come that high. 
Then he reached the snowfields, each of his steps making a 
blue hole in them—a beautiful fresh canvas over which his 
passage was marked by a thread of color. He came to a 
more level surface where quantities of butterflies had fallen, 
tiny bright pink butterflies, each one at the bottom of a 
hole where the snow had melted under them. 
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His progress grew slower and more difficult as he sank 
knee-deep into the snow. Abreast with him on the right and 
extending over the névé that he was crossing, a first gaping 
crevasse, one at an inclination that the eye could probe, 
marked the glacier’s fracture point beyond which it rose 
gently to a kind of narrow pass which opened to the sky. 
And it was here at last that the sun came into view: a sun 
seen as through oiled paper, which was seen, then was no 
longer there; which appeared, which disappeared. This was 
because a dark ridge had got between the sun and you—this 
new barrier between the sun and Joseph, which now he had 
to go and meet. But you still couldn’t tell where he was 
going. It was an outcrop of rocks blackened by moisture 
and white-fringed on top—and still nobody. No one seemed 
to have been here since the beginning of time or ever to 
have disturbed anything, until at present a man was con- 
tinuing to write proofs of his existence, putting letters to- 
gether to make one sentence, then another, being thus the 
first to disturb the beautiful white page with his tracks 
which can be seen from afar. Where was he going? Again, 
you wondered: “Where could he possibly be going?,” for 
there seemed to be no way through at this point. Then a 
moment later you understood; your eye had only to follow 
along the line that Joseph had already traced to see it run 
into the foot of a long, narrow passage filled with snow 
and ending in a square notch at the top: a window, for it 
has exactly the shape of one, with a pane of sky. It is called 
the Chamois Window. It is up there between two jagged 
peaks, and the passage leading to it goes straight up like a 
ladder set against the mountain wall. The Chamois Pass is 
its name, and at its top is the Chamois Window, which is 
the name it is given—given it, that is, by the few who have 
risked going there, hunters—and once there, it is possible to 
get over the range without too many difficulties or detours. 

These men sling their guns across their back since they 
have need of their hands and feet. They bring along a sack 
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of provisions and they wear leather leggings—now it was 
Joseph’s turn, but for him there was no sack, no gun, no 
leggings; he was in his Sunday clothes, and in his hand there 
was just a stick. The others have a horn to call to each 
other in case of need, they go in groups—he was all alone, 
with no horn, no one to call to, walking in the colorless 
snow and in the shadow the slate peak casts in front of it. 
_ He reached the bottom of the passage; there, he turned 
to one side. 

He leaned to one side, his right shoulder touching the 
slope. Then, making one hole above the other in the snow, 
he climbed as on the rungs of a ladder. His shoulder and his 
right cheek touched the steep mountainside which dropped 
on the other side into an ever deeper chasm. It was the way 
one climbs a cherry tree on a ladder. Fortunately, the 
closely packed snow bore his weight when he hollowed out 
his steps or thrust his stick in to get a hold. In this way he 
kept climbing higher, and getting small once more, getting 
smaller and smaller up there in the silence, where he was 
seen against the snow, then, when he had reached the notch, 
was seen against the sky—now standing there, in that win- 
dow, when suddenly all that’s on the other side of the range 
leaps at you, and an unknown half of the world suddenly 
becomes known, hitting you all at once. Once more spread 
around you are thousands of towers, peaks, and crags, their 
distance making you seem to be above them, and though 
white, completely white, when the sun comes and strikes 
them, they turn golden or rosy red, turn to pink marble or 
to metal, gold, silver, steel, forming a crown of precious 
stones all around you—that other side of the range that 
Joseph had reached and was once more starting down. 

He went down again into rubble, then into snow; he 
went down again, but at the same time he was turning, 
veering more and more toward his left. He pressed close to 
the range which he had just crossed, but going north now 
instead of south, thus tracking back over the course he had 
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taken on the other slope—in rubble, and snow, then ice, then 
boulders, back to where the earth began to show itself once 
more, where once more it became beautiful green pasture 
land. But this he skirted on its upper side to avoid the hut 
which was at the bottom; at the bottom where spots of 
color moved slowly about, one following the other, from 
where the occasional tinkle of a cowbell reached you. But 
he avoided herds, he avoided men and men’s dwellings, and 
kept to the pasture’s upper rim, never leaving the mountain 
chain which came sloping down in rocky ridges and forests 
—while he kept moving onward, moving onward with the 
day, under the colorless sky, among the flies, always more 
of them, always more vicious, forming little black clouds 
here and there which he had to tear his way through, going 
now on almost level ground, going always straight ahead. 
Noon came, then afternoon—it got to be two, three, and it 
was then you saw that he had started climbing again. 

He had started climbing upward on a trail leading 
through a forest and again he had turned to the left. 

You saw that he was making a circle and all the time was 
narrowing this circle as if he were trying to make the two 
ends meet, finally reaching a pass below which lay the 
village. 

It was quite clear now where he had been going. 


“T must wait till dark,” he said to himself, and sat down 
in the bushes at the edge of the wood. He bit into his one 
remaining piece of bread; he had drunk from the streams 
along the way. He said: “I'll wait till dark and then I'll go 
call to her under the kitchen window. . . .” He ate his 
bread, and time passed while he ate his bread, though eve- 
ning had still only just begun while he sat there in the 
bushes. 

The meadows sloped steeply down in front of him, then 
came the whole village, seen from above. 

Like hands cupped around the mouth, the two sides of 
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the valley caught and bore aloft even the faintest sounds. 
Joseph looked at once for Victorine’s house, which he 
found easily at the end of one of the small streets across 
the river; he saw too that there was no one in front of the 
house. 

The village seemed strangely deserted that evening—some- 
where a child was crying, then came a woman’s scream, then 
a woman calling to her daughter, the shutting of a door. 
And there was the blue smoke from the little wood fires 
curling through the great square chimneys above the gray 
roofs. 

He had to cross the river, so he would have to wait until 
dark; otherwise, they would see him coming when he was 
still far away, and if he kept on coming, they would shoot 
at him, for he was like those outcasts who no longer have 
permission to mix with other men, or even to come near 
them. 

But, patiently, he waited; he looked, he listened, letting 
night come on, blessed night which hides you by gathering 
you in—and you are already hidden as he was, moreover, by 
the leaves, now that he had eaten his bread and sat with his 
legs stretched out in front of him. 

Again, a woman was heard calling. 

Everything, it seemed, was just the same as ever—the 
same familiar roofs in their accustomed places, the succes- 
sion of tiny sounds, these also familiar, always the same— 
everything was the same as ever and yet not the same. 

He tried to find the difference, for there was certainly 
something different in the air. Or was it only the sky which 
had remained strangely overcast and hadn’t changed its 
color when the sun was setting or when later it had set? It 
had set without the usual tints, those of clover or of sain- 
foin in bloom. The sky had remained overcast—that was 
a difference, but it was not the only one. Yet everything 
was going on as usual there below—Joseph kept looking— 
everything was going on just as usual, it seemed. That man, 
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for instance, who had just crossed the bridge again, pulling 
his mule by its halter. The animal’s thin legs took their same 
short steps under the great mound of grass, with its neck 
stretched forward from the tight pull of the halter. A win- 
dow had already been lighted in one of the more densely 
shaded sections of the village and served there as a beacon, 
for it’s always like that, certain streets and alleyways are 
narrower and more obscure than others. The barn doors, 
too, were being opened to let the cattle go for water—the 
few cows they still kept in summer when all the others 
were on the mountain, the few they had to keep for milk. 
There were those dark night patches, there were those still 
light, but the number of the light patches was steadily 
decreasing. Now that Joseph was himself caught up in 
shadow, he could have come forward without fear of dis- 
covery—three lights, then five—then they began leading 
back the cattle, doors were closing for the night; you 
heard children crying. Everything he saw was just the same 
as usual, so why should his heart be pounding this way 
against his ribs? He went on, went on a little more, then 
stopped, as if not daring to go farther. And yet night had 
completely fallen; he was in night all the darker as there 
were no stars. He could have gone on without the slightest 
fear, and so, what was it? He had to brace himself, force 
himself, say: “You’ve got to.” So he went on, went on down 
the slope. And there was nobody on the path, there was no 
one either in the meadows—this was the wrong hour. Even 
so, he slowed down again; now that the bridge was directly 
in front of him, you would have said that he was purposely 
going just as slowly as possible. 

He waited another moment before crossing the bridge. 

Then he crossed, but now it was as if he had forgotten 
that he must not be seen. He did nothing to keep from being 
seen, he took the middle of the bridge, went at his usual 

ace. 

i He could very well have been seen had there been any- 
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one about, but there was nobody. No one on the benches, 
nor at the doors or windows; no one either as he went along 
the street. And as the street kept getting narrower he 
slipped close to the walls along his left side until he had 
arrived. 

Still nobody came, nobody spoke anywhere about. In 
the house now just across from him, there too all was silent, 
- though the kitchen windows and the three windows of the 
bedroom next to it were lighted. He gazed at this house 
front of stone and wood of which you could make out only 
the lower, the whitewashed part, the wooden part had long 
become invisible. The upper windows were closed and 
seemed cut out from the night. And when a moment later 
the door at the top of the landing was opened; it opened 
without a sound. 

The kitchen lamp threw a shaft of light on the broad 
flagstone of the stoop, where a woman, her head covered 
with a kerchief, stood for a moment, then started to come 
down. 

She came very softly, you couldn’t hear her coming 
down the steps. She was next seen against the white wall, 
a black form against the white. From there, she had gone 
away while Joseph remained in the same spot looking to- 
ward the windows. But no one showed there, not even a 
shadow appeared. 

It was about then that the sound of steps was heard in the 
little street and three men passed in front of Joseph. They 
didn’t speak. One behind the other, still not speaking, they 
went up the steps, they too moving as quietly as possible. 
The man in front gave three little raps and, without waiting 
for anyone to come, pressed very gently on the lock. The 
door closed again. 

Again Joseph looked up at that row of five windows, the 
two first ones on the right being those of the kitchen, and 
the next three those of the bedroom, all too high for him to 
see inside. He noticed only that the bedroom windows 
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were lighted differently from those in the kitchen, a thing 
he suddenly noticed, had only just noticed. A paler light, 
less steady, which flickered at times, blew sideways, seemed 
about to go out, then burned bright once more. It grew 
larger, then contracted behind the tiny panes, as when you 
smooth creases out of some material which crinkles up 
again; and still no way for Joseph to make out anything in 
the room. But he thought then of the hay-shed, which at 
this season must be full of hay, the shed against which he 
was leaning at that moment. That is, if it wasn’t locked, 
which it was not. You entered it from the back. There was 
first a rather low mound of hay, from which it was easy to 
climb onto a second one that rose to the roof. From up 
there, he would see everything, at least so he thought. So 
he crawled on his stomach through the snapping, crackling 
stalks, reaching in this manner the loosely joined beams of 
the wall, which was directly opposite the windows of the 
house. 

There he stopped and took his first look through the 
beams. He looked through the crack a second time, more 
intently now, as if he had not seen well before, as if what 
he had seen could not possibly be true. 

So he looked a second time, then closed his eyes for a 
moment as if to give them time to rest. Then he opened 
them again, but opened them only with the greatest pre- 
caution, very slowly, a little at a time, in order to be very 
sure they weren’t going to make the same mistake. 

And he saw the same things as the first time, still unable 
to understand just what he saw. But his heart began to jump 
behind. his ribs like a bird in its cage, you could actually 
hear it. “It’s not true!” he kept saying—that was why he 
had had to look again. 

He saw now that the kitchen was lighted by a lamp while 
in the bedroom only two candles were burning. 

He saw—but could it be true?—that the candles were 
placed on a table at the head of the bed; it looked as if they 
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were one on the right, one on the left, of a saucer of water 
in which a little green branch was dipped; then there was 
the bed, beside them. 

The head of the bed touched the wall in back, from 
where its full length came to meet you under the flickering 
light. 

teaiah passed his hand over the hollows of his eyes—eyes 
. which serve for seeing, for discerning, but which can also 
make mistakes or lie. Once more he peered through the 
crack between the beams and strained his eyes to see—the 
candles were still there darting their little pointed flames; 
she was still there too, she would always be there. . . . 

She’s moving; no, she’s not moving, she’s lying there quite 
motionless—motionless forever, stretched out on the bed. 
She’s fully dressed there under the sheet, she has on her 
Sunday dress; she’s there, she’s moving; no, no longer; it’s 
the light that moved. Her hands are folded, her feet are 
close together. She has a crucifix on her breast, he can see 
the top of it. 

Joseph saw—how could he help seeing now?—and he saw 
also the three men of a moment ago, lined up on the other 
side of the room, their heads bowed because of the low 
ceiling. 

Joseph saw and recognized them. They were her uncle 
and her two brothers. Oh, but Victorine, how little she 
seemed to care about them, to care about them or anybody 
—or me! 

“Hello, Victorine!” 

Did he call? He didn’t know whether he had called or 
not. 

“Victorine!” 

He looked, she hadn’t heard, she hadn’t stirred. 

“Victorine!” 

His throat had grown dry. His throat and the inside of 
his mouth felt like sand. He shrugged his shoulders. His 
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he said to himself. Already he had left the shed and was 
acting fast, having undone his shoes and hung them around 
his neck with their leather laces tied together. 

He was in his bare feet now, he took his stick, he clenched 
his stick firmly in his hand “in case they tried to stop him.” 
For he had an idea now which had made him go out. He 
had gone from the shed into the little passageway and then 
into the street. He was now walking in the middle of the 
street; he had his stick, he was going up the street, he was 
in his bare feet—on his way to bid her farewell, but before 
that-24, 

Because he had said to himself: “Very soon there’ll be 
too many of them; I’d need more than just a stick. . . .” 

At least go bid her farewell, and then, wasn’t it just pos- 
sible that he had been mistaken, you never knew—couldn’t 
it possibly just be that, in doubt as he now was about 
everything because of the great darkness that he was in— 
and then, Mother, don’t be afraid, it’s only me, I’m leaving 
right away again, I’ve just come to get something in my 
room. But don’t come near me, don’t touch me... . 
Watch out, [tell you... . 

Saying all this aloud and in advance, till he saw he had 
reached his house and was climbing the high porch stairs. 
No one heard him going up, his shoes were around his 
neck, everything was very quiet. But he was still vaguely 
wondering: “Should I knock? Or would it be better first to 
call? Or better still, just walk right in?”—questions which 
he had no time to answer. .. . 

Because his mother must have seen him coming, because 
perhaps those ears are more sensitive and keener, and our 
own flesh binds us more closely together—for the door was 
opened from within and that cry .. . 

And he: 

“Hush!” 

It was he who cried out now, cried: 

“Hush .. . And let mein! .. .” 
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While the windows everywhere were opening—but [ll 
do what I have to do, and nobody’s to stop me... . 

“And you, Mother, quick... don’t stand in my 
wayne a 

Still she did not understand what was happening; that 
was why she was still exclaiming in the kitchen. But 
Joseph had pushed her aside and could already be heard 
walking in the room above where the weight of his body 
made the kitchen beams sag. “Merciful heavens, it’s Joseph! 
Isn’t that who it is?” Then: “Catherine!”—this being one 
of her neighbors—“Catherine, come quick!” But Joseph had 
come down, had reappeared, crossed the kitchen and, with 
no further words, gone out. He was outside, he was on the 
stoop; there, the light fell on him from inside the house. 

So that everybody saw him, and saw that it was indeed 
Joseph and not just his ghost, all those who had gone to 
their windows or were standing on their doorsteps along 
the street—he was brightly lit up from behind, so that you 
saw he had his rifle and was pulling back the breech to slip a 
cartridge in. Then: 

“Yes, here I am!” 

Up there on the high stoop; a solitary figure up there 
bathed in light; with a gesture of his hands, with a toss of 
his head: 

“Just try and come! .. . 

He behaved as though he really expected them to come; 
they did not. He waited, nobody came. Very slowly he 
started down the steps. 

Halfway down, he stopped. 

He sat down, put his rifle across his knees. No longer 
having anyone to worry about, he began putting on his 
shoes. 

He put on his shoes as slowly as he chose, he knew no 
one would bother him. Then he stood up. 

Still he didn’t hurry as he went down the street, he didn’t 
even turn around, 
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As soon as he had passed on, everyone came out and be- 
gan to follow him, but still he didn’t turn around, just went 
on holding his rifle under his left arm. 

The coast was clear ahead of him and even the heads 
which had appeared at the windows drew back, the doors 
that had been opened closed. 

He met with no obstacle anywhere, he could go wher- 
ever he wished. 

There finally, he said quietly to the uncle: 

“If they come and disturb me, they’ll be sorry!” 

The uncle had come into the kitchen to meet him, and 
still without raising his voice, Joseph said: 

“T just want to be left alone.” 

He pointed to his rifle. 

“Go and meet them. Don’t let them come too close. And 
above all, don’t let anyone come up.” 

At this, the old man sucked his lips, then his beard jutted 
forward, and in the bedroom the two brothers, backing into 
a corner, shielded their faces with their arms. But Joseph 
said: 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid!” He went into the room. He 
took off his hat. “I’ve only come to bid her farewell,” he 
said. 

He had just taken off his hat, and with bared head he 
stood motionless in the doorway, looking toward the bed. 
Then he turned to the two men. He must have asked them 
something, because one of them tried to speak but had 
great trouble with his words. 

“Ah!” said Joseph. “So it was all on account of me. . . . 

When he spoke next, he had turned toward her: 

“All on account of me! .. . Oh, Victorine, what have 
you done?” 

He had drawn a little closer, the other two having taken 
advantage of that to slip away along the wall and reach the 
door. He and she were now alone together in the room, 
there were just the two of them. 
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“Oh, how could you do it!” he said. 

He came a little closer. 

“Can’t you see I would have come .. . Victorine?” 

Her face seemed to move, it moved, it stopped moving. 
He stood there. He stood there beside the bed. He looked 
down at her. 

The ceiling was so low he had to bend his head; he had 
folded his hands over his hat. 

“Victorine.” 

She didn’t answer. 

“Victorine .... 

He said: 

“Oh God, then it’s true!” 

He said: 

“You see, I’m here, I’ve come.” 

He said: 

“But I’ve come too late; it’s all my fault.” 

He said: 

“Will you forgive me?” 

He looked at her for a long time still. Then he drew 
nearer the bed; he came closer and closer, he came right up 
to the bed, right up to her, and there his knees began to 
give way and bend under him. 

He leaned a little further forward; he said: 

“Good-by, good-by, my darling. . . .” 

He said: 

“Good-by, Victorine. . . .” 

Then he shook his head. 

“No, I'll not go away.” 

She was so close to him, her face, her hands. Each time 
the flame of the candle flickered, something flickered on 
her face. He would speak to her, perhaps she would answer. 
So again he spoke to her: 

“Do you want me to stay, Victorine? Do you, Vic- 
torine?” 
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Her hand was so close, he could not help reaching his 
own out for it, but immediately he drew it back. 

As if he were waking, as if he were just beginning to 
understand—at the same time, drawing back, straightening 
up. 

That hand now grown cold, that hand like stone, when 
before they had been so good and warm, so soft to 
Holdn 2.3 

“That’s not her. They’ve gone and changed her.” 


He went out without turning around. 


“So, what were we supposed to do? . . . He’d come out 
with his rifle. There must have been some thirty of us 
men. . . . Well, when he turned our way, he didn’t notice 
us at first because we hadn’t come close to the house, we’d 
stayed farther up the street. ‘Oh, you needn’t be afraid,’ 
he said to us. ‘I’m leaving.’ He put his hat back on his 
head. “You’ve got nothing to worry about on my account, 
I know how it is and [’m leaving. But first I had a cer- 
tain thing to do, and now it’s done, so everything’s all 
right. . . .. And then as he was coming down the steps, 
with his back turned to us, he said: ‘Good-by, good-by, all 
of you too.’ So what were we supposed to do? There was 
nobody on his way to the river and the bridge, which was 
how he had to go, so he just had to go along as he did, with 
his rifle on his shoulder. For what were we supposed to do? 
A few stupid people seeing him go off like that were all 
for running after him. ‘It’s just the other way around, let 
him go,’ we said. “The sooner he leaves the better for 
us... .’ The important thing was not to go near him. 
‘The floor will have to be scrubbed,’ we said. ‘And what 
about her, did he touch her?’ ‘The stairs in both houses will 
have to be washed, the floors will have to be scrubbed, the 
kitchen tiling scoured, and be very careful, everybody, not 
to forget to change your shoes. . . .’ Oh, if we'd only 
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guessed he would come around that way, we could have 
set up a second guard at this end of the bridge, nothing 
easier. . . . But who would have thought he’d come by 
that long trail, not an easy one, so difficult that few have 
ever risked taking it, and then only in groups. It was now a 
little late to set it up, that guard, but anyway, we did. ‘He 
might take it into his head to come back,’ we said. “You 
_ never know, it would be safer. We'd feel easier . . .’ At 
least that’s what we gave out that we thought. But that 
wasn’t it. What we really thought was what’s the use, any- 
way. .. . We had only to look at old Munier, who said 
nothing, just shrugged his shoulders. He no longer bothered 
to say anything. This was Sunday evening. The funeral was 
to be the next day. . . .” 
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Fourteen 


QO, GETTING up that Sunday morning, 


they must certainly have seen that Joseph was missing, but 
that had not seemed to bother them. There was no men- 
tion of Joseph between them; in fact, there was no mention 
of anything between them, for they had given up talking. 
They had been living without words, and all that last day, 
too, they lived without words after Barthelemy had first 
come out from the men’s shelter, then the master and his 
nephew from the shelter for the animals. Clou had not been 
seen at all and must still have been sleeping. No one spoke. 
The nephew was eating a dry crust of bread. In front of the 
door, all that remained of the puddles of milk of the night 
before was a sort of yellow scum which had dried and be- 
gun to flake around the edges. Barthelemy had turned his 
head away at the sight of it. One of the cows was lowing 
again and came toward them. His hands thrust in his 
pockets, the master stared at the ground and his nephew 
continued to eat his bread. 

There was a yellow light; it was that Sunday, their next- 
to-last day. It was that Sunday morning, it was the morning 
of their next-to-last day. Although the sun had not shown 
itself and was not to show itself all day long, it continued 
to be very hot. The whole sky was motionless, at the same 
time it pressed down more and more, although very slowly, 
and already the peaks were hidden, and the top of the 
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glacier. Everywhere your eyes met with this smooth ceiling 
stretched with no visible joints or seams between the two 
walls of the valley and as if placed there forever to disavow 
the real sky. From below rose the smell of approaching 
death; the cattle lowed. The cows still able to stand turned 
on seeing you and came forward; others lying on their 
flanks, their tongues hanging out, were no longer able to 
- come. Some were already bloated and insensitive even to the 
flies; there were others that still strove to rise on their fore- 
quarters, then fell back again. So they lowed and they 
called, for when an animal is frightened, it looks for and 
calls for a human being. It was the morning of this next- 
to-last day and Barthelemy had first turned to the master, 
then said: “Hey!,” trying to make them hear something he 
would have liked to say; but he was not heard. No one 
watched him either, so that he was able to pass unnoticed 
from one cow to another. He remembered his shame of the 
night before and had not wanted to wait until they all came 
crowding around him. 

He crouched under one cow, and farther on he crouched 
under another, in that beautiful grass now all bent, among 
the flowers usually so pretty here but now colorless and 
faded. In this way he had wandered farther and farther 
from the hut, that morning, the morning of the next-to-last 
day, at the same time that Joseph was passing over the 
range. 

The smell of death continued to rise and the silence of 
death reigned all around. Only an occasional cowbell strove 
to break through, then soon held its peace. Barthelemy had 
finished milking the last cow, having for the last time left 
a white pool on the green turf under her, but this too was 
blotted out. He had then got up and begun feeling for his 
paper underneath his shirt. His close gray beard grew down 
his neck as far as you could see, like ivy clinging to a wall. 
He was thin, but broad-shouldered and solid. His coarse, 
faded trousers fell in creases over his dung-colored shoes. 
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He had opened his mouth, he had opened it slowly once, 
twice, then a third time. 

It was under that yellow sky, that low yellow sky, among 
the flies that got tangled in his beard; big horse flies, small 
blue and green ones, that sounded as loud as trumpets when 
they passed. He kept brushing them off but just as often 
they came back. Nevertheless, he stayed there. Why not? 
He was safe, nothing could touch him. “To me, at any 
rate, He can’t do a thing,” was his pleasant thought, as he 
stood there without flinching, as if to prove to Him—the 
Other, the Evil One—that he had no fear of Him, you 
know. He had not noticed that the string of his little pouch 
had worn thin around his neck. He made a point of staying 
right there where he was. He turned to the right, to the 
left, looking up as high as he could; that is, to the ceiling 
of mists, to halfway up the mountain, because that was per- 
haps where He stayed. . . . “And why don’t you just let 
us see you once, you Big Old Devil?” But as usual He did 
not. What you did see was the hut and outside, near the 
door, the master and the nephew next to each other, 
propped up on their elbows. In the cleared spaces between 
Barthelemy and them, the carcasses of two or three cows 
lay on their sides or with their legs in the air under some 
sort of black muslin which fluttered as if blown by the 
wind. 

That is what Barthelemy saw on that next-to-last morn- 
ing as the yellow sky dropped lower—yet Barthelemy never 
moved, just stayed quietly where he was, And the chimney 
no longer gave out the slightest smoke; indeed, the hut itself 
was scarcely discernible, blending with the color of the 
mountain wall against which it was built. Very small, 
scarcely visible, it looked uninhabited, nothing but a roof 
on four walls, nothing but stones among stones. 

Oh, they didn’t ask much of these regions, those who 
came here, and they didn’t disturb things too much. Their 
demands were very modest, they were content with little. 
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You even had to make an effort to see the roof they had put 
over their heads, having borrowed it entirely from the rock 
with which it merged. Two months were all they spent 
here, two months out of twelve were all they came for, and 
even then, they managed that neither they nor their house 
could be seen very plainly. But what Barthelemy saw more 
clearly, as he watched, was what was passing outside. 

For he had suddenly noticed Clou coming from the hut— 
that poor modest little hut—and Clou waved and called: 

“Hey, you over there!” 

He was addressing the master. 

Barthelemy grasped the paper tighter. It was only be- 
cause of the paper that he had been able to come, and he 
held it tight. 

“Say, where’ve you put the bread?” he heard Clou ask 
the master. “‘And the dried meat?” 

But still the master didn’t seem to hear, as if words no 
longer penetrated his brain as he sat there on the ground, 
his nephew beside him. 

“Because I’m clearing out,” said Clou. “And you people 
won't be needing your provisions much longer, I’m think- 
ing. You’d much better just give them to me.” 

He went on: 

“Ah, so you won't tell me? We'll that’s just too bad! 
I won't need you to find them. . . .” 

Clou did not notice that someone was coming, or rather 
he paid no attention. He must have had no trouble finding 
the hiding place of the provisions, for he soon put the four 
or five remaining loaves beside him on the hearth along with 
a piece of cheese and a quarter of dried meat. He kept 
laughing loudly, like a person seized with a fit of coughing, 
his bag open on his knees. 

He had already taken one of the loaves—the round, flat 
kind, which often, as much as two weeks old, are as hard 
as stone—he had taken one of these loaves and put it in the 
bottom of his sack and this for some reason seemed to 
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amuse him for he kept on laughing. He had just picked up 
a second loaf when he was interrupted. 

“That’s enough.” 

He looked up. He saw Barthelemy, which so surprised 
him that his laughing stopped. Then: 

“Oh, so it’s you!” 

However, as he had not let go of the bread, Barthelemy 
had to start over again: 

“You've got your share, haven’t you? One loaf, that’s 
all . . . Suppose you just leave us the others.” 

And at the same time, Barthelemy held on to the paper; 
he had not moved one step forward, he hadn’t budged from 
where he was. He had remained standing on the doorstep, 
his voice was very quiet. 

“One loaf!” he said. “Just one, you understand?” 

Then the other: 

“You see, I may not be coming back.” 

“Well, whether you do or not, it’s one loaf, just one.” 

At this, Clou began to laugh again, but in not quite the 
same way. 

“All right, oi as you like,” he said. “We don’t want to 
bicker about it... . Besides. . .” 

Then: 

“We'll be seeing each other again, I think. We'll settle 
things some other time. So, just as you like.” 

And the loaves stayed there beside him while he closed 
his sack; the loaves, the cheese, the dried meat all stayed 
by the fire, and Clou’s sack was already on his back. Bar- 
thelemy had only to step aside a bit to let him pass. 

“Good-by, anyway,” Clou said. “And we'll see about 
all this later.” 

So he went off with his sack three quarters empty and 
his good eye toward Barthelemy, so that he had been able to 
give him a look in passing. But Barthelemy held fast to the 
paper until Clou was already far away, headed as usual for 
the glacier. 
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It was that next-to-last morning, possibly about nine, an 
hour when ordinarily the sun would have just about ap- 
peared above the peaks, having first leaped to the top like 
a beautifully colored bird, but you didn’t see it come that 
morning. 

From where Barthelemy stood by the door, the sun’s 
place was marked by only a slightly greater transparency 
_ in the oiled-paper windowpane, and this had grown no 
brighter as the day advanced. Clou had just disappeared 
behind the slabs of rock; Barthelemy again looked about 
him; it was like looking through dark glasses. Two heads 
and two backs were still to be seen there, slightly below 
him, over the top of an embankment; then one of the cows 
gave out a long, frightened call. And time passed. 

Barthelemy had gone back into the hut. There, by his 
bed, Barthelemy was kneeling and saying his prayers. 

That is what you would have seen if you had gone into 
the hut; you would also have seen on coming out that the 
master and the nephew were no longer where they had 
been—the only happening of the day. 

The nephew had pulled at his uncle’s sleeve and with the 
other hand motioned toward the valley, and at first the 
uncle had given in, at first he had not resisted. The nephew 
did the talking and the uncle just followed, while the other 
gesticulated ahead of him with his arm. 

And so the uncle let the nephew draw him on as far as 
the rim of the pasture, after which the path goes tumbling 
down. But there the master stopped. 

He refused to go farther; he shook his head, meaning: 
‘““What’s the use?” 

He backed away and the nephew could do nothing to 
steer him forward again. He would go no farther that way, 
he had started to retreat... . 

So that presently, the master and the nephew were again 
side by side in this new place—and from this new place they 
never moved again. 
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Fifteen 


H E TOOK a few steps and then was in 


the heart of the night. He had just come into the woods and 
he couldn’t even tell if he still existed, so completely 
numbed was he in his whole body, so that he had to find his 
body by the feel of his hand, he had to run his hand on the 
clothes that covered his body, on the rough cloth, on the 
buttons, on the pocket flaps, on the linen of his shirt. 

He was there for a moment, he existed there for a mo- 
ment, then nothing remained but the pure essence of his 
thought: “Where am I? What am I doing?” while again, 
in the woods, he would be crawling up the slope. Then he 
would stop. 

Below him, between the trees, it was as though all the 
stars that had left the sky had slipped down. He could see 
them between the knees that he couldn’t see, in the direc- 
tion of the feet that he couldn’t see. And save for those 
stars, there was neither heaven nor earth ahead, nor above, 
nor below, nothing but the great black mass of the night, 
measureless, fathomless, the black night in which Joseph 
once more saw the shining of the lights; then as though 
someone had shoved him by the shoulders he started to 
climb up again. 

He would go bumping into trees. He had to grope with 
his hands for places to get through. And just then he looked 
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back. He saw that the stars of a moment ago had disap- 
peared and he turned and started down again as though 
to fetch them. 

Going toward them, he went down a few paces, then he 
stopped without finding them. Then off again, after climb- 
ing up over the pine needle carpet on which he slid, on 
which he went backward at every step and where he had 
_ to grope with his hands to brace himself against the slope— 
forging ahead, nevertheless, his rifle on his shoulder, in that 
last night, through the woods, upward bound and having 
lost his way; but luckily, the slope alone was enough of a 
guide so that he kept straight over it; and time passed. 

How much time he didn’t know, but the moment came 
when he had left the wood behind him. 

This was the second night he had not slept, and having 
his rifle on his shoulders and. his pockets full of cartridges, 
there was no reason, it seemed to him, why he shouldn’t go 
down again. 

Of course the bridge would now be guarded; but slipping 
a cartridge into his gun, he fired a shot in the air, that’s what 
he would have to do; and he saw the air change color 
around him while for the second time the gun spurted flame 
which lengthened the barrel for an instant in red above his 
head against the sky that had turned gray. 

“There’s plenty of ammunition at any rate,” he said to 
himself when he had fired his second shot. 

The echo came back over him, it came back multiplied 
on every side, as if he, Joseph, were the one at present being 
shot at, on the right, on the left, in front; as if he had started 
a war against many enemies posted in a semicircle in wait 
for him. But this didn’t frighten him, quite the contrary, 
and he let go another shot. This was long before sunrise. 

He would go down again. He had his gun. They 
wouldn’t see him coming. He could choose his own posi- 
tion. He would choose one where he could cover the bridge 
with his shots. 
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The echo came once more, grew faint, died out com- 
pletely. His warm gun was in his hands; everything was 
dead, everything was hushed; he saw that he was alone—it 
wasn’t Victorine any more who was down there. 

“There’s nothing to go back for,” he said to himself. 

It had been two nights since he had slept, and now, his 
arm passed through the sling of his musket, he came back to 
reason. But the more reasonable he became, the heavier was 
his heart. 

With a deep sigh he started off again, saying to him- 
self: “After all, she’s no longer there. . . . What’s the 
Wen 

All at once he began to take first great strides, then little 
short ones, sometimes almost stopping. This was to pass the 
time, to shorten the hours till dawn, to bring that last night 
to its close. “She’s gone! Oh God above, she’s gone! And 
what is to become of me now?” And at the same time, 
from habit, he retraced the path he had taken the night 
before—now slow, now fast, now halting, according to the 
promptings of his heart, which sometimes urged him for- 
ward and sometimes held him back. At moments, he would 
stretch out his arms; and then one could hear him talk 
aloud. 

He had reached the other side of the pass, where he 
turned again to his right and began to circle the crests half- 
way up. 

Again he left below him the huts whose roofs seemed 
level with the ground on which he stood. He passed above 
the herds still asleep in the valleys, which were dwelling 
places also for men; he passed above the herds, above the 
men; more and more they were left to sink beneath him— 
he was alone, more and more alone, alone now as he had 
never been before. 

And what met his eye, now that the light had grown, in- 
creased his sense of solitude, surrounded on all sides as he 
was by rocks and snow. 
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Even so, the moment had come when he must pay atten- 
tion. In the somewhat brighter light, he saw that he had 
entered a belt of fog. His head had pushed up into it as 
he climbed, bringing him to a plane where the air no longer 
circulated freely. He had begun to climb through some 
sort of yellowish substance, which stuck to him, which he 
had to tear apart in order to advance, which clung to his 
_arms when he raised them, while his feet trod on sheets of 
slate polished a gleaming black from the water of a small 
stream he had met on his way. The coming of the sun was 
marked by only a slight difference in the light, although as 
a rule among these high peaks it strikes the side of your face 
and your shoulder like the blow of a fist when it appears. 
Joseph could scarcely see thirty paces ahead, and these were 
the most difficult tracks of all—high rock faces that must be 
taken obliquely, stones which roll away from under your 
foot, rattle for one short moment, then stop rattling for- 
ever. At each step death lies in wait for you—but did he 
care? That is why his body pushed on without hesitation. 
He was led on by his body, for his thoughts were else- 
where, only his body was there. And his body was obedient 
to memory and habit, so that his eyes recovered his snow 
tracks of the day before and they spelled out his path ahead 
for him through these great sad white fields, through the 
four walls of mist moving along apace with him. Was he 
even aware that morning of the unbearable heat or the 
weight of the air? He continued to see her, her and nothing 
else. For a long time it was only she whom he was looking 
at, then it came to him: “But she’s gone.” He would raise 
his arm again or shake his head to drive her away from him. 
He was two men, he remained two men for a long while in 
these lonely wastes, more lonely than ever, in this motion- 
less void, where he was the only thing that moved, that last 
morning, where no bird, neither raven nor eagle, uttered a 
cry, where no wind made a sound over the massive crests 
and the towering peaks, where everything hung as silent 
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as the mist. And so nothing changed for him until he 
arrived at the Chamois Window, where this time the ladder 
dropped beneath him, those blue rungs he had cut out the 
day before in the snow. Only four or five of them were still 
visible, and these he began to climb down standing upright, 
his right shoulder almost touching the slope, barely able to 
make out the lower part of his body and his feet, already 
screened, as they were, by these mists into which he had 
sunk completely. There was still no movement anywhere, 
either within or above them. He had to wait until he had 
got to the bottom of the window and there had crossed the 
last fields of snow in order to reach the moraines. The 
glacier was still nowhere to be seen. 

Joseph was now beside it, he looked directly down on it, 
but he could distinguish none of it, or of the immense fall 
of its frozen waters. When at last he heard a sound it came, 
not from the glacier itself, but from someplace higher up 
the steep slope on his right, from where stones came rolling 
down on him, or so at least it appeared, for he couldn’t see 
anything in that direction either. All that he still saw was 
Victorine down there on her bed: on her bed beside the 
saucer filled with water, the small larchwood branch dipped 
in the water: this was the only thing he still saw, with him- 
self again begging permission: Oh, do I dare? . . . when 
stones began to roll; and Joseph stopped suddenly. 

He saw that the mists which had been hanging like cur- 
tains all about him were now lifting; he saw them begin to 
dissolve, they moved about, while he himself kept descend- 
ing; their edges were becoming frayed. 

He turned his head; more rocks rolled down. 

He turned his head, and through the rent a blue light 
glowed far beneath him, went out, then lit up again, at 
several hundred feet straight below him, as a bird sees it 
when it soars, when it spreads its wings, when it circles in 
the air. 

Sweat was beginning to wet his eyelids and its salt get in 
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his eyes. He found it hard to breathe. He saw the glacier 
beginning to heave its back, its whole length, from top to 
bottom, like a snake crawling. At the same time the moraine 
began to sway, the whole rock face began to sway, making 
him cling to it like a sailor to the top of his mast. He 
clutched it with both hands, but it was no use, it swung 
backward, it swung forward. Once he found himself hang- 
- ing over a void, and deep below him he saw waves like 
those of the sea tossing with their foam. Was this a dream, 
or had he been dreaming before? Or was it the other way 
round? He could not make it out, as he kept clinging to the 
rock face, which now drew backward, pulling the glacier 
from view, then moved in the opposite direction, bringing 
it back. : 

Perhaps he had been dreaming before and was still dream- 
ing now. 

Then he glanced upward, looking up over his shoulder, 
then looked down again. He noticed that the upper part of 
the glacier was still hidden. He saw up there the same 
ceiling as before, like yellow earth, like a great plain of 
clay seen upside down. The air now moved freely but was 
filled with a dusky light. All this he could perceive while he 
found it hard to breathe; and down below the glacier had 
begun to gleam green and blue, coming toward him with 
its green and blue reflections, with its doubly deceptive 
light; while as the glacier rose, he went down, then came 
up again. It is true that he had not slept for two days. He 
was no longer steady on his legs, as he felt the whole slope 
swaying, bending all around and under him once more. 
And again rocks and stones poured down, loosened, it 
would seem, as in an earthquake, by the movement of the 
ground. They came on and on, great heaps of them now, 
crashing noisily down the couloirs, the biggest ones ahead. 
Joseph tried to go more quickly, but he would slip, and then 
he fell. Just in time he caught hold of a protruding rock and 
regained his foothold; it seemed to him then that he heard 
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the whole mountain start to laugh. He went on again, but 
from somewhere up the slope, in the part hidden in the 
mists, the laughter continued. He had now reached a rock 
pile which he attempted to cross, but as he began to run 
among the stones, the rock pile gave way beneath his 
weight and started tumbling down. Again came that sound 
as of water falling or a gale of wind lashing the forest, the 
ground once more slipping, swaying under him. He no 
longer knew where he was; he kept shutting his eyes, then 
started running again, then again he fell. It was when he 
had got to his feet and was running that he thought he heard 
someone shouting to him: “Hey! Wait for me!” 

Was it still the falling rocks or did the mountain itself 
have a voice?—but again: “Hey! You seem to be in an 
awful hurry! .. .” 

A voice up there and he not daring to turn to see from 
where it came, just hurrying on as fast as he could, until 
again: “Hey! Joseph!” and that loud laugh. 

This time he felt compelled to look. It was up there in 
the rocks, somewhere this side of the mists, and these he 
saw were opening, coming forward like the panels of a 
door. 

The fog up there was opening and he saw a man coming 
through the gap. The man had a sack, a heavy one, it 
seemed, and his trouser pockets bulged out in two great 
humps below his coat. 

He waved. 

“Hey, is that you? I thought you’d be coming back. . . .” 

More rocks came rolling down and again there was that 
laughter—unless it was the mountain, but Joseph had 
stopped listening. 

He had reached the first bits of grass, from where he 
could go straight down. He still thought he heard someone 
calling: “Wait for me!” which only sent him on the faster, 
lowering himself step by step over those little humps of 
turf. 
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He had the lead over the other; at least it seemed to him 
that he was far enough ahead. 

He saw rising steeply toward him the carpet of pasture 
land where the torrent, spurting from one last crevasse, be- 
gan to flow among the pebbles. And he was aiming toward 
this point when he heard the voice again; it seemed to be 
coming from a different direction but at the same time it 
- had drawn closer. 

He couldn’t help turning to see; the voice came from 
somewhere behind, and whoever it was had drawn uncom- 
fortably near. Joseph saw the open laughing mouth, saw 
Clou—if indeed it was Clou—with his sack and his stick, 
his shoulders bent forward, the single eye beneath the hat, 
Clou now standing between him and the glacier, and there, 
his arms raised, he kept growing bigger and bigger. He no 
longer was on the ground. He had grown far beyond his 
normal size; and he was coming through the air, in front of 
the glacier, and was laughing. Saying nothing, but as if he 
were saying: “Oh, you might as well give up!” and he 
stayed there between Joseph and the glacier as if to block 
his path. The glacier was in new commotion, heaving up 
and down from one end to another, coming straight toward 
you. Suddenly it gave a crack, a loud crack which rang 
through the ice to the very top. So Joseph set off again, this 
time taking the mountain slope, but someone laughed, some- 
one shouted: “Look out!” He saw, in fact, that he couldn’t 
go much farther in that direction because of a wall of rock 
that cut him off, and he started climbing down again. But 
the other was already there in front of him; he was grow- 
ing as big as a cloud. 

He stretched out his arms: 

“Ah, there you are! . . . I thought so.” 

Joseph wanted to cry out; his voice rasped in his throat. 

“Go away! Go away!” 

Then he remembered his rifle and his voice came back: 
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“Oh, so you won't!” and with that he stopped, pulled 
back the breech, and put a cartridge in the barrel. 

But the other didn’t stop, he just kept rising toward him. 

And Joseph didn’t look up again until he had raised his 
rifle to his shoulder and then saw how close his target was 
and how enormously increased in size. He had just time to 
fire. 

The laughter only grew louder. 

He saw the other still coming as he cut across the slope, 
saw those clothes again, the drooping mustache, the mouth 
which opened wider and wider as the laughter increased. 
He fired a second time. 

But the bullet passed through his pursuer as if he were so 
much fog, as if he were a shred of those mists up above. It 
struck the glacier, which cracked sharply. 

Struck by the bullet, the glacier cracked, while water 
spurted high up from a crevasse, and as the report struck 
the walls, great slides of rock were loosened and the whole 
mountain was set moving. 

The other came steadily on, however, and for a third time 
Joseph fired point-blank. But still the other came, as he had 
time to see before he closed his eyes, while he felt the 
ground giving way under him, and himself falling back- 
ward. 


It may have been ten or eleven in the morning. Bar- 
thelemy was following the torrent upstream. For some 
time he had been startled by the sounds he thought he heard 
coming from the glacier. Never had the heat, even at noon, 
borne down so oppressively as on that morning. He had 
trouble walking, even to stay on his feet at all. His chest felt 
empty and he had to stop every moment to try and suck in 
air. Barthelemy was startled by this kind of heat; he was 
startled, too, to see how greatly the volume of water in the 
stream had diminished this last day or two, while just the 
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contrary should have been the case. So he went toward the 
glacier to see. He was amazed at what he heard—it was as if 
the glacier were coughing, while Barthelemy went on be- 
neath a sky of the strangest color. He went on through the 
strangest light, the color the sun turns when you look at it 
through smoked glass. Then there was the glacier coughing 
again though there seemed to be nothing out of the way in 
- the part you could see. He flung back his head, he flung it 
back as far as it would go, his eyes traveled over the glacier 
a second time, but still he could see nothing. So, stopping 
for a moment to catch his breath, he decided to go on. 

The glacier coughed, but having made sure once more 
that the paper was about his neck, he had gone on again. 
The glacier coughed and he went on, his mouth wide open 
now like someone suffering from asthma, astonished as he 
was that the torrent should be sinking still lower over its 
stony bed, as it was impossible not to see. It was thought 
that he must have been a little too curious; that is why, 
without thinking, he kept pushing on. 

It was during one of these halts, when he had stopped, his 
head flung back, that he thought he saw someone coming 
from above. It was on the glacier’s high left bank a little 
below the first snows that he saw this speck, which was just 
a speck at first and remained so for a long while, but which 
kept moving, coming down, suspended high in the air 
above the ice fields and you, but coming rapidly toward 
you, black against the gray of the rock beneath the heavy 
mists. And very tiny at first, but which grew bigger, grew 
bigger all the time. Barthelemy said to himself: “That’s 
Joseph, surely”; then: “TPIl just wait for him.” The black 
speck was hidden behind a boulder of the slope and Bar- 
thelemy shifted his position. He had gone a little to one side, 
that is, some hundred feet to his right, when suddenly, be- 
cause he had kept his head raised to look up, he stumbled 
over a rock and with such force that he almost fell head- 
long. As it was, his arms held before him, he was thrown 
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two or three steps forward through the void. So that’s what 
happened to Barthelemy, but he didn’t pay much attention, 
he did not notice that his paper had become detached from 
about his neck. 

Now one could indeed make out the form of a body up 
there: two arms, a head, two legs. It was clearly Joseph. 
Barthelemy recognized him from his gait: you couldn’t 
help recognizing him. Cupping his hands around his mouth, 
he called with all his might: “Hey, Joseph!” but the voice 
of the torrent drowned him out. Joseph didn’t hear, or at 
least he didn’t seem to hear; he just kept coming on and the 
glacier kept cracking. It cracked more and more all the 
time, and the cough grew louder, deeper—only now it was 
Barthelemy’s turn not to hear, absorbed as he was in his 
thoughts, watching Joseph and wondering: “What do you 
suppose he’s doing up there?” then saying to himself: 
“Anyway, it’s a good thing he’s coming back, we'll go 
down to the hut together.” And it kept cracking. But 
Barthelemy paid no attention to the cracking, growing 
louder and louder above him up to the very top of those 
green and blue tiers rising one above the other. He paid no 
attention, either, to the ceiling of fog and mist as it began 
to break and part. Nor did he understand Joseph’s sudden 
movement when one of those windows opened above him, 
but he did see that Joseph was armed and was taking his 
rifle from his shoulder. Then the whole rock pile seemed 
to be rolling toward Joseph like a rush of water and there 
seemed to be someone coming along in it, someone you 
couldn’t see. There was nobody, yet you heard a voice, 
then it was as if someone had begun to laugh. And seeing 
Joseph turn and take aim, Barthelemy exclaimed: “What 
on earth is he doing? Has he gone crazy?” Then the first 
shot rang out. 

What had he fired at? Surely he had gone mad. The sec- 
ond shot rang out. 

Without thinking, Barthelemy reached under his shirt— 
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this was while Joseph was running, then had turned to take 
new aim. But what had he fired at? You couldn’t tell. Bar- 
thelemy reached in the customary place beneath his shirt; 
he was astonished that his hand remained empty. He looked 
again; it was true, his hand held nothing. He felt again all 
about his neck and over his chest, he looked quickly at his 
feet, he looked everywhere about him. Then a third shot 
rang out, after which it seemed that the entire glacier had 
begun to come at you like a great blast of wind against 
your face, But not Barthelemy’s, which was no longer 
turned that way to meet it. 

It was at his back that the blast, the great noise struck, as 
when a storm is beginning with its booming, its crackling, 
and its whistling. 


As fast as his legs would carry him Barthelemy hurried 
toward the hut. 

The cows that were still on their feet and that were scat- 
tered through the pasture turned toward him when they 
saw him coming. Then, as he did not stop, they started 
running too. 

One, two, three, four, five, then all of them started off in 
the same direction as Barthelemy, some alongside him, some 
farther behind, others in front: the farther he went, the 
more there were of them, with their bells which you could 
no longer hear; fifteen of them, twenty, twenty-five, all 
that was left of the herd, and their mass rolled forward. 

It passed below the hut; there it made two dead men rise, 
the uncle and the nephew; then it turned into the path lead- 
ing to the village, always charging at full speed ahead. . . . 
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Sixteen 


S. Ir was that the tolling for the dead 
began on Monday morning. The funeral was to be at ten 
o'clock. 

They began tolling immediately after daybreak, but it 
must be noted that on that morning the sun had risen late; 
it might even be said that it had not risen at all while we 
wondered at the color of the sky in the south, that is to say 
at the bottom of the valley. 

Perhaps this was not hard to understand, but we didn’t 
want to appear to understand. Perhaps even though we did 
understand we made out that we didn’t because we had got 
up as usual and because we had gone about the chores and 
because the women had made coffee. And it was just about 
then that the tolling for the dead began again. And then we 
went to drink our coffee. 

And before that the two watch posts had been relieved, 
the watch above the village, which was the old one, and 
the new one just as you come to the bridge, which had only 
been manned the evening before and by just two men. So 
the posts had been relieved and we went to drink our 
coffee. 

People made out they were busy; they would drive a nail, 
they would shovel manure out of the barn. 

There was no letup now in the tolling for the dead, so 
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that we had rather not leave the house, especially since we 
would have to change and the women had already put out 
our Sunday suits and a clean shirt and we would have to 
shave again and that’s why we didn’t have a chance to see 
each other much or talk things over that morning during 
the tolling for the dead and while they were tolling for the 
dead and there was the tolling for the dead... . 

Old Munier was the first to be ready, and he had taken 
his seat on the square in front of his own house. 

He had been ready a good half-hour ahead of time; he 
had sat down on the bench with his walking stick, waiting 
till it was time to go to the church. He could be seen from 
the windows, sitting there on his bench, his hands on his 
walking stick, and no one had yet joined him there, while 
there was the tolling for the dead. 

The rest of us were not ready, or if we were we didn’t 
show ourselves, so that for a long time old Munier was 
there alone. 

They were tolling for the dead. As for us, we looked out 
of the windows where we stood before our small mirrors 
with our shaving brushes. We had only to raise our eyes 
and look through the panes to see the color that flushed the 
sky. 

There was the tolling for the dead. It was a color like that 
of overripe wheat, after the ear, once golden, has turned 
red and brown. It spread a film over the sky like the film 
over the eyes of the blind. 

We looked, and although we had nothing on but our 
shirts, we were in a sweat. Not a leaf stirred, not the slender- 
est stalks of flowers, not the tallest grown in the gardens or 
the meadows. Not the tiniest blade of grass moved on the 
earth, and up there in the sky nothing moved either, nor 
anything between heaven and earth. 

Not the slightest motion in the air, so that the smoke had 
great trouble rising from the chimneys. We looked at the 
heavy woolen suits we would have to put on and we 
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couldn’t bear the thought of them. Then we looked again 
toward Munier; they were tolling for the dead. 

Now there was another old man with Munier, a certain 
Jean-Pierre Geindre, and we saw him pointing with his 
thumb over his shoulder toward the bottom of the valley, 
and he was shaking his head. 

Munier still held his hands folded over the crook of his 
walking stick. He raised them a little, one and then the 
other, then he let them fall back. 

It was then that through a change in their pealing we 
knew that the bells were now summoning us, and we began 
to come out. The men could be seen coming out of every 
house, having waited until the last possible moment before 
hastily putting on their jackets. They still lingered on the 
stoop before walking down the steps. 

It must be said that one of the questions posed was 
whether or not the mayor would go to the funeral. 

So we looked quickly to see if he were already there. We 
were curious to know just what he would do, because he 
had been in hiding for a good many days, scarcely ever 
going out. People would stop him and shout: “This 1s all 
your doing!” Some even threatened him, and the women 
shook their fists at him. There were only a few of the young 
men and a few friends who continued to defend him. That 
is why the mayor no longer showed himself. 

So, was he going to come to the funeral? The family 
would be offended if he did not and perhaps equally 
offended if he did. In either case, he was in for trouble and 
everyone was curious to know what he would do: would 
he come or not? So they looked to see if he were already 
there, and he was not; then just as the bells stopped pealing, 
he arrived. 

Perhaps one should say that they arrived, seeing that the 
whole crowd of them was there, seven or eight including 
Compondu, all of whom had surely connived to come to- 
gether. Because of this, nothing at all happened when they 
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arrived on the square. They said nothing, nothing was said ) 
to them. Old Munier had not even raised his head. 

It was ten o’clock. They had gone for the body. We 
walked behind the coffin. © 

The family came first. Next, by virtue of his office, was 
the mayor’s rightful place, and that of the municipal 
officers. And sure enough, the mayor did come next, and 
then came the municipal officers, followed by Munier and 
the others. Everything went off according to rule on the 
way to the church and in the church itself, where the cus- 
tomary service was performed. It must be remembered that 
the whole village was there, both men and women, so that 
no one had any idea of what was going on outside the 
church during this time. Everything was as usual in time 
of death, which is to say that we went to the graveyard and 
stood in.a circle around the grave, the mayor standing be- 
side Victorine’s father and her two brothers. 

It happened only later, only as we were beginning to 
leave. It happened that Victorine’s father had refused to be 
led away when they started to throw earth in the grave. 
He had said nothing until then, he hadn’t made a single 
gesture, he hadn’t even cried—he had just stayed there dry- 
eyed, saying nothing, but he wouldn’t go away—so that the 
people who were leaving the grave had begun to look back 
and then saw one of the sons speak to the old man and take 
him by the arm. But he would not move. He just shook his 
head, that’s all. Still holding his father by the arm, the 
young man again bent over to persuade him, while the other 
son, whose name was Sebastian, stood at the old man’s left. 
All at once Sebastian turned toward his brother and said 
something to him in such a low voice that nobody could 
hear. It was only afterward that he spoke to his brother 
loud enough for us to hear: “You stay there, stay with him. 
And then, if he still won’t come, let him be, don’t bother 
him.” Then, raising his arm, he said: “This is my business!” 

He had raised his arm and turned our way without mov- 
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ing from the spot, and again he said: “This is my business!” 
Then he charged upon us. 

“Where are you, you dog? Where are you?” he yelled. 
“Stand up and fight!” and he made straight for the mayor. 

Before we had time to realize what was happening, he 
had dashed past us and was shoving his way down the nar- 
row walk, full of people, jostling the people, and still call- 
ing: “Ah, there you are, you wretch!” For just as the mayor 
was about to leave the graveyard, he had seen Sebastian 
coming at him and he had started backing away, backing, 
backing away until there he was backed up against the wall. 
There were old graves about with old tumbling crosses, 
wooden crosses barely standing on their worm-eaten posts. 
Compondu heaved one over and grabbed it, which was an 
easy matter, and with his wooden cross stood in front of 
the mayor. 

This was at the churchyard gate where there stood an- 
other cross, a great stone cross on a pedestal, and there we 
were, with people backing away and walking on the dead. 
Having first drawn back, we were borne forward again. 
We saw that Compondu’s aim had missed and that Sebastian 
had leaped on him, knocking him over. Compondu fell 
backward and we were borne forward, until suddenly all 
the crosses, all the tottering old crosses were uprooted from 
their graves with cries of: “Right you are . . . Go to re 
Sebastian! We’re coming!” 

In spite of the blood which was streaming over his face 
and into his beard, Compondu had managed to get back on 
his feet and, in his turn, throw himself on Sebastian. But by 
now the others had caught up with their crosses and dealt 
Compondu three or four blows on his head. 

Still holding Sebastian by the neck, Compondu and all of 
us fell down in a heap. 

The mayor received a blow that split his forehead. 

At this point the bells started tolling again. They were 
tolling again according to custom, and by now, Compondu 
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had managed to crawl as far as the gate, while we under 
the stone cross had drawn back beneath the belfry. The 
mayor and his party, with all of us others, were now under 
the belfry and it was there, with the bells again tolling for 
the dead, that the fighting resumed. Again, we rolled on 
the ground, on our backs, on our stomachs, striking out 
haphazardly at each other, some with fists, some with the 
crosses. Then, as always in a skirmish, came a lull, during 
which the mayor and his friends got to their feet and ran 
down the street. They ran as far as the tavern, all the while 
holding up Compondu, who was covered with blood. They 
reached the tavern door. They went in. They shut the 
tavern door. They bolted it. 

The windows were full of women. A shouting rose from 
every stoop and window. And in the belfry they were toll- 
ing for the dead. Meanwhile, the rest of us had reached the 
tavern and hurled ourselves against the door, which those 
on the other side had barricaded with the benches and 
tables. 

We bashed the window in with our crosses, but the 
others just as quickly walled it up again. We pushed and 
shoved against the door; we said: “We need a beam, a heavy 
beam. 

They were tolling for the dead. We hurled stones against 
the second-story panes, which came crashing down; we 
said: ““We need a ladder. . . .” 

Some of us went to get our ladders, while the rest of us 
were much too busy to hear anything until the moment 
when all the trees in the orchard were split down the mid- 
dle, and the roofs of two or three hay-sheds disappeared 
into the air. 

Then we heard the chimneys tumbling down. 


After that, everything was hushed, no one moved. And 
it was in silence, it was thanks to the silence, that from 
somewhere upstream we heard the thing that had come into 
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being in the air and was approaching, the thing that had had 
ample time to form and move and which was made of two 
things, because there was a sort of rumbling like the growl 
of thunder from some one spot in the distance, and then, 
closer, there seemed to be the sound of bells. 

We began to listen, we began for the first time to be 
able to listen and hear. Then someone, suddenly breaking 
the silence, cried: “The people from the hut! .. . It’s 
THEM...” 

We all listened again. 

“Yes, it’s surely them, they’re coming. Look out!” 

We started to run again, all of us started to run, and this 
time the women ran with us. We left the village behind and 
took the path leading to the mountain. We could scarcely 
see, but the path did stand out because of its color, and we 
could easily trace its course through the meadows as far as 
the forest. We also saw where, a short distance before the 
forest, it ran by the hay-shed, and you could see the hay- 
shed and you could also see the guards come out of the 
shed with their guns to bar the trail beyond. We looked at 
the path, we all looked at the spot where it ran out from 
under the trees. That’s why we stopped, that’s why our 
feet stopped tramping the hard earth. And this time, in this 
new silence, it was as if bells started clanging all around us. 
The men from the shed had just time to rush to each side of 
the path, as we also did, except that there were too many 
of us, and we got in each other’s way. 

The guards fired into the lot. They fired like mad. 

Two men preceded the herd. They were the first we saw 
coming out of the wood. We saw them for another second, 
then we no longer saw them. 

The guards kept firing into the lot, and the cows rolled 
over one on top of the other. But they came on too fast 
and in too narrow a formation, because of the size of the 

ath. 

It looked like Barthelemy at the end of the column, 
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where he still had time to raise his arm and wave. “Stop 
firing . . . don’t you know me?” he seemed to be saying. 
But they fired just the same. 

The guards kept on firing, and Barthelemy, flinging up 
his arms, took three or four more steps, then fell. 

The guards fired on, but now only on carcasses, as the 
rest of the herd had rolled by. 

You might just as well try to stop a gale of wind, try to 
stop an avalanche. 

The thing was upon us. Its rough breath was upon us. 
Women screamed. It made the ground quiver. Two or 
three more women screamed, men shouted, then the thing 
rolled in front of us, then past us, on into the village... . 

They still tell: “A short time later the water poured in. 
The noise like a storm that we had heard was the water. It 
must first have been dammed up by the glacier. The water 
came down like a wall. It flooded the valley and rose some 
fourteen feet above the normal level of the torrent, and all 
the houses in the lower part of the village were swept away 
along with the people in them. . . .” 

They say: “It took us more than a year to clear the tree 
trunks and all the sand and gravel from the meadows. . . . 
And all the while, the disease. All the cattle caught it. Then 
the men had their turn.” 

They say: “And Joseph?” 

“He was never seen again.” 

They say: “And Clou?” 

“He was never heard of again.” 

“And the master of the hut?” 

“Dead. Two bullets got him.” 

“His nephew?” 

“Dead.” 

“Barthelemy?” 

“Dead.” 

“And the one with the mule?” 

“Dead . . . Died of gangrene.” 
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“And young Ernest?” 
“Also dead.” 

“The mayor?” 
“Dead.” 
“Compondu?” 
“Dead.” 


“Oh yes,” they say, “all those who had been up there, 
from first to last, all died in one way or another; not to men- 
tion what happened to the rest of us . . . You couldn’t 
count the number of dead in the village, for we all came 
down with a deadly flu, and while the cattle were dying off 
in the straw, we lay dying in our beds. . . .” 

We don’t dare to ask too much about the pasture, because 
they don’t talk about it themselves. Moreover, they never 
went back there. The only news we got of it was reported 
through outsiders—that is, those who climb the glacier for 
sport, with ice axes and rope. It was through them that we 
heard later that the pasture had disappeared. 

No longer a sign of grass, not a sign of a hut. Everything 
had been covered with stones. 

And never again since then have bells been heard up 
there, for the mountain has her own notions. She has her 
own will, she has her own ways. 
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Charles-Fernand Ramuz was born 
in Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1878. In 1902, he 
went to live in Paris and returned to his home- 
land in 1914. Among his novels translated into 
English is When the Mountain Fell, a Book- 
of-the-Month Club selection which met with 
outstanding critical success. He is the author, 
also, of the epic poem The Soldier’s Tale, set 
to music by Igor Stravinsky. Ramuz died in 
1947, but his work is now experiencing a re- 
newal of interest in France, where his novels 
and essays are being reprinted. Terror on the 
Mountain has been successfully dramatized for 
television. 


i The translator, Milton Stansbury, is Professor 
Emeritus in Romance Languages of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and the author of French 
Novelists of Today, a series of critical essays, 
and of a widely adopted textbook, French 
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qualities and a will of its own. 


Terror on the Mountain is widely regarded 
as Ramuz’s masterpiece. It is here translated 
| into English for the first time. An alpine vil- 
lage community owns pastureland in the high 
mountains, beneath a glacier. A scarifying ex- 
perience in the past has kept the villagers from 
ever using it again. But now a new, enlightened 
generation decides not to forgo profit because 
of superstitious fear. The tabooed spot is in- 
vaded. 

Every detail in the ensuing chronicle of 
disaster is real and credible, causes and effects 
are entirely natural. But in their merciless ac- 
cumulation they seem to manifest a purposeful 
evil power that unhinges the minds of its 
victims. 

A highly visual artist, Ramuz exercises a 
hypnotic fascination. He makes the reader an 
eyewitness in his unfolding of implacable 
tragedy, raising the level of suspense step by 


compelling step. 
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